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Tue New STATESMAN AND NaTION—The Week-cnd Review. 
Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 
Week-end Review. 


HE crisis of last week-end has passed—but there 

are other week-ends ahead, and Hitler’s intentions 

are as uncertain and incalculable as ever. Herr 
Henlein has had a conversation with M. Hodza, the Czech 
Premier, but when discussion of the new Minorities 
proposals are to be resumed no one knows. That, like 
so much else, depends on Hitler’s state of mind. In 
the meantime the Germans are not attempting to calm 
the atmosphere. They are abusing the British Govern- 
ment for its intervention—though in terms that show, 
if we interpret them correctly, resentment at a check rather 
than preparation for a renewal of threats. The Nazi 
press accuses the Czechs of bad faith and alleges violations 
of the frontier. These the Czechs are hastening to 
counteract by careful provisions which should prevent 
any Czech aeroplane passing over the German territory. 
There are also discussions in progress for the provision 
of neutral observers in the Sudeten German areas to 
lessen the chances of incidents during the coming 
elections. The German demand that, in view of the 
withdrawal of Nazi troops from the frontier, the Czechs 
should withdraw the reserves they called up last Saturday 
puts the Czechs on the horns of a dilemma. If they 
tefuse this demand, they will be accused of provocation. 





If they accede to it, it will weaken their ability to maintain 
internal order in the elections and increase the danger of 
incidents. The main hope now is that the continuous 
initiative of the British and French Governments—and 
the improved though still uncertain attitude of the Poles— 
will prevent Hitler from risking a plunge into war. 


The Far East 


Reports of the fighting in the Far East are again con- 
fused and contradictory. The Japanese claim tw be 
advancing in force from Suchow in a westerly direction 
towards Changchow on the main Peking-Hankow railway, 
and driving the Chinese troops before them. Another 
column appears to have crossed the Yellow river to the 
west of Changchow. Earlier in the week the Chinese 
were reported to be making a counter-attack farther north, 
and threatening the Japanese rear by an offensive move- 
ment on Peking. Whatever may be the truth in all these 
reports, and however this or that engagement may turn 
out, there is no sign of any decisive victory for either side. 
Nobody—least of all the Japanese general staff—doubts 
China’s power of resistance, though Hitler’s recall of the 
German military advisers may embarrass the Chinese 
Government. These experts, who have been at their 
task for nearly ten years, have played a very important 
part in the organisation and training of the Chinese 
armies, and it seemed a little odd (and to the Japanese 
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something more than odd) that they should have been 
left at their posts after Japan had been included in the 
Berlin-Rome axis. But it is by no means certain that they 
will all obey the call of the Fiihrer. There is reason to believe 
that'some of them would rather be living lions in China 
than dead dogs in Germany. 
Manana 

There is very little change to record in the situation 
in Spain. There has been talk—but as yet it has been 
nothing more—of a new rebel push on Castellon and 
Valencia. Franco’s bombers have done some more 
wholesale killing and destruction in air raids, besides 
sinking another British ship, the Thorpehill, outside 
Valencia. The Government troops have taken the 
offensive on the northern front, and in an engagement 
near Lerida it is reported that 29 rebel aeroplanes were 
brought down, with a loss of only three on the Govern- 
ment side. A minor incident has been a surprise attack 
by a small Republican force on a fort near Almeria and 
the liberation of 300 prisoners. There are further 
rumours, too, of a growing anti-Franco movement in 
Pampelufia. It is pretty plain in all the circumstances 
that Franco’s and Mussolini’s hopes of a speedy and 
crushing victory are not going to be fulfilled—and in 
consequence that there is no present prospect of the 
Anglo-Italian agreement coming into operation. Accord- 
ing to the Times’ correspondent at Hendaye, the Spanish 
rebels are quite content to bide their time, “to argue 
mafiana and conduct their war in their own fashion.” 
But it is a matter of urgency to the Duce, without whose 
support Franco could hardly conduct his war at all. 


The Revolt in Mexico 


General Cedillo’s attempt to raise the standard of 
rebellion in his pocket-State of San Luis Potosi appears 
to have been a fiasco. With the exception of the Attorney 
to the Minister of Agriculture, who resigned as a gesture 
of loyalty to his former chief, the leading politicians and 
Governors of States, including those suspected of con- 
servative leanings, hastened to proclaim their fidelity to 
the Constitution. With the support of the army and the 
backing of the powerful (and partially armed) Con- 
federation of Labour, President Cardenas remains master 
of the situation. His position seems unlikely to be menaced 
by any popular counter-revolutionary movement which 
does not secure foreign assistance. The oil interests have 
indignantly denied the President’s allegations that they 
have been engaged in fomenting sedition, and it is certain 
that Washington would frown on any movement to over- 
throw the Mexican Government by force. Washington 
will not give Cedillo the encouragement once given to 
Carranza. The most serious problems confronting Presi- 
dent Cardenas are economic. The country is short of 
capital for development. Can the President, now that 
he has quarrelled with the oil companies, obtain capital 
from the United States on terms politically tolerable to 
his supporters ? 


General Hertzog’s Victory 


The result of the general election in South Africa was 
a handsome victory for the Government—a far bigger 
victory indeed than anyone would have prophesied at 
the dissolution a month or two ago. 


The Nationalists 


and the Dominion Party gained a few seats, but the two 
Dominionite leaders were defeated, and General Hertzog 
comes back with a clear majority of 72. This is a remarkable 
result for a Government after five years in office and 
confronting an aggressive opposition which seemed to 
be making headway in the country. But, as the event 
proved, the reactionary Nationalist programme was 
more than commonsense and decency could stomach. 
There have been one or two casualties on the Government 
side, and some reconstruction of the Cabinet will be 
necessary. Later, no doubt, we may expect more im- 
portant changes of personnel, for the Prime Minister is 
an old man, and General Smuts, his second in command, 
is ageing. No change of policy, naturally, is to be looked 
for, since the majority of the 2,000,000 or so Whites in 
the Union are content, and the 6,500,000 Natives have no 
effective means of expressing their discontent. 


The Strikes in Jamaica 


On the heels of the serious industrial troubles in 
Trinidad and Barbados comes an even more extensive 
strike movement in Jamaica. Warned by the fate of his 
colleague in Trinidad, who was censured for lack of 
“ firmness,” the Governor of Jamaica is presumably 
interpreting the will of the home Government as requiring 
him to be at all costs “ firm ” in the suppression of the 
disturbances, however real and insistent the grievances 
which lie behind them may be. That the grievances are 
real no one seems to deny. Wages are desperately low. 
Housing conditions, in Jamaica as in Trinidad, are almost 
incredibly bad, most of the company houses having no 
furniture, no windows, no water and no provision for 
lighting. A few progressive concerns have done something 
to raise standards; but their example has not been 
followed. The colonial Governments—and the Colonial 
Office—have done nothing. The West Indies plead 
poverty ; their sugar cannot compete with Cuba’s, and 
so on. But Trinidad’s oil is remunerative, and so are 
Jamaica’s bananas. Nor, when the companies and 
planters were making very high profits, did they ever 
bethink them of raising local standards, or improving the 
home market in order to provide against a possible decline 
in exports. The West Indies finally liquidated slavery 
in 1838; but in 1938 they appear to stand for ruthless 
colonial exploitation in its most unqualified forms. As 
even the Jimes points out, the responsibility is Great 
Britain’s. We allowed the slaves to be imported; we 
required their legal emancipation ; and it now rests upon 
us to clear up the revolting conditions which our past sins 
of commission and omission have produced. 


The Labour Bill in Congress 


President Roosevelt’s labour code may after all find its 
way to the Statute Book under the auspices of the existing 
Congress. The House of Representatives has voted by a 
very large majority to remove the Wages and Hours Bill 
from the control of the “‘ Rules Committee,” which had 
blocked it by refusing the allocation of the time required 
for its discussion. This does not mean that the Bill will 
certainly pass ; it will be subjected to powerful obstruction 
from both Republicans and conservative Democrats. 
But it will now be discussed, and public opinion wi! 
be given a greatly improved ‘chance of mobilising in its 
support. In effect, last week’s Supreme Court decisions 
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on the side of the Wagner Labour Relations Board have 
considerably strengthened the hands of the Congress 
supporters of a labour policy favourable to the Trade 
Unions; and Congress may fear to reject a measure 
which is not only backed by the Administration, but has 
behind it a section of the electorate which may well play 
a decisive part in the forthcoming election campaign. 
If the Bill does pass, it is likely to make a really big differ- 
ence. The establishment of legal wage-standards in the 
Southern States will give a very powerful fillip to Union 
organisation, and the erosion of Northern industries by 
low-wage Southern competition will be checked, if not 
altogether stopped. The C.I.0., which stands whole- 
heartedly behind the Bill, will reap the principal benefit. 


The New French Decrees 


The Daladier Government has now produced a further 
batch of decrees designed to promote industrial revival. 
Most important of these are the decrees introducing 
greater elasticity into the working of the forty-hour week. 
One decree enables employers to work extra days in order 
to offset statutory holidays; and another authorises, 
subject to the consent of the Ministry of Labour, the 
working of additional shifts, or of longer hours, in industries 
or establishments in which work is in arrears and there is 
a shortage of skilled labour. It is one of the paradoxes 
of the French labour situation that a shortage of skilled 
labour in certain trades coexists with a large volume of 
unemployment. In order to remedy this, special training 
schemes for juvenile workers are to be introduced. The 
new decrees also include a three-year programme of publi: 
works, for which the local authorities are being asked to 
find nearly half the money, and also a scheme for the 
provision of capital at low interest rates for firms which 
desire to modernise their equipment. But none of the 
measures goes very far; and it seems as if the Daladier 
Government were still preparing to avoid major difficulties 
and to rely on its manipulation of the currency for the 
recall of French capital from abroad and the resumption 
of economic activity. At present France is in the curious 
position of having both an undervalued currency and a 
surplus of imports—a situation possible only because 
political and economic factors are persistently pulling 
opposite ways. . 


The State of Trade 


Mr. Stanley, in the debate on the Board of Trade 
vote this week, was no longer able to deny the fact of 
industrial retession, as he was doing a few months ago. 
He had further to express his disquietude at the size of 
the adverse balance of trade during the early months of 
this year, though he did his best to minimise the serious- 
ness both of the slowing down of production and of the 
unfavourable position in the exporting industries. Of 
course, the truth is that the recession in the United States 
has caused a heavy decline in American purchases of 
goods both from Great Britain and from the primary 
producers who are buyers of British products. British 
exports have therefore fallen off, whereas imports have 
been held up by the cumulative growth of armament 
activity. The Far Eastern situation has further depressed 
exports; and accordingly the adverse balance of trade 
has mounted a good deal higher than it did last year. 
As peace in the Far East looks a long way off, the principal 


hope of early recovery depends on the United States. An 
American revival would at once increase American 
demand for British goods and expand the purchasing power 
of other customers of British industry. Failing that, 
economic activity in Great Britain, despite armaments, 
seems certain to slip back a good deal further during the 
next few months, and there is every prospect of a real 


slump by 1939. 
Business as Usual 


That Mr. Chamberlain would decline to listen to the 
advocates of the immediate ¢stablishment of a Ministry 
of Supply for the Defence Services was a foregone con- 
clusion after the debate in the Lords on Monday. In 
refusing a proposal put forward by Lord Mottistone on 
these lines, the Marquess of Zetland argued that Sir 
Thomas Inskip’s Department was already doing all that 
could be done by way of co-ordinating supplies, unless 
the Government decided to put the country on a war-t'm: 
footing and subordinate all interests to the exigencies of 
rearmament. This plea, which Mr. Chamberlain repeated 
on Wednesday, is not entirely convincing. It is arguable 
that the committee system evolved by the three Defence 
Departments for their relations with capitalist industry 
is cumbersome, dilatory and pregnant with red tafe, 
which a strong, centralised Supply Departrhent might 
avoid. But the prime motive behind the Government’s 
disinclination to set up a Ministry of Supply is intelligib’e. 
If such a Ministry were to deliver the goods more rapidly 
than at the mediocre rate achieved by Sir Thomas Inskip 
and the Imperial Defence oligarchy, it would have to 
wield something like the plenary powers of Mr, Lloyd 
George’s Ministry of Munitions. That is, it would have 
to be able not merely to compel manufacturers to give 
priority to munitions contracts—and in their case profits 
need not thereby be forfeited—but also to regiment 
labour and ride rough-shod over Trade Union rules to 
an extent which the Unions would tolerate only under 
the compulsion of an extreme national emergency, and 
in pursuance of a policy which they wholeheartedly 
endorsed. Neither of those two conditions has yet been 
realised. 


No Air Inquiry 


Deserted in this issue by Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
Opposition failed on Wednesday, as was to be expect-d, 
to persuade the Government to institute an Air Inqu ry. 
The Prime Minister’s argument that new brooms had 
been set to work in the Air Ministry, and that they must 
not be distracted from the job in hand by inquests on 
the past, won general acceptance in Parliament—and 
probably in the country. In his claim, however, that the 
R.A.F, is “ one of the most formidable fighting machines 
in the world,” Mr. Chamberlain failed to give a complete 
answer to critics of the Air Ministry’s performance. 
Nobody supposes that the British air force is negligible ; 
but Dr. Dalton’s arraignment of delays in delivery of 
machines, deficiencies in components and lack of efficiency 
on the supply side—not excluding the question of anti- 
aircraft artillery—was impressive. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Greca 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 1d. ; Canada, 1d 
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THE CHANCE OF PEACE 


On Monday Mr. Churchill said that “if the present 
crisis passed and war was averted—as he believed it would 
be—it would be due to a rudimentary and emergency 
form of collective security.” As a statement of fact this 
is not likely to be denied by anyone whether isolationist, 
pacifist, imperialist or supporter of a collective system. 
That war was close last week-end no one doubts. Whether 
Germany intended immediate invasion we do not know ; 
but that “ incidents” were being fostered, troops being 
moved for purposes of intimidation and the mind of the 
German people prepared for a putsch in Czechoslovakia is 
certain. Hitler runs true to form; he has evolveda tech- 
nique of intimidation and repeats it until in the end it 
betrays him. The tone of the German press towards the 
Czechs and the unfounded allegations about rioting and the 
terrorisation of the Germans in Bohemia were closely 
parallel with the psychological preparation for the seizure 
of Austria. The difference was this. Whereas in the case 
of Austria resistance was impossible and only desired by 
part of the population, in Czechoslovakia a putsch would 
have meant war. The Czechs would have fought; they 
would have received help, at least in the air, from the 
U.S.S.R., and France would certainly have mobilised. 
Therefore, the best chance of peace was for the British 
Government to do what it did do—to tell Hitler plainly 
that in such a war Britain could not be neutral. The 
result was a halt in Berlin, and the withdrawal of German 
troops from the frontier. 

The all-important question is what can be done with 
this, perhaps very short, breathing space. That depends no 
doubt partly on the continued wisdom of the Czechs and 
the mediating Powers; it depends far more on the in- 
calculable factor of Hitler’s psychology. It seems clear 
that he had counted on British complacence: what 
will be his reaction to what he apparently regards as a 
sudden and almost treacherous change in the attitude of 
the British Government ? 

Here is the crux of the position. Hitler can obtain, 
without war, everything that a reasonable man could 
desire—and perhaps more than that—on behalf of the 
Sudeten Germans. Everything will be done by the British 
and French to urge the Czechs, if that were necessary, to 
hasten that reconstruction of the Czechoslovak State 
involved in Mr. Hodza’s offer of self-government 
to all minorities in Czechoslovakia; everything, we 
believe, will be done to avoid incidents that would make 
an excuse for German intervention. On the other side 
is certain war and war of the kind which Hitler in Mein 
Kampf and in numerous speeches has always declared that 
he intends to avoid. The Kaiser, he has told us, made 
the mistake of fighting with both Britain and Russia against 
him ; the Fiihrer meant to return to the policy of Bismarck, 
avoiding by promises and by threats a strong combination 
of possible enemies and advancing at the expense of one 
neighbour after another. We may be sure that in the 
circumstances the advice of Hitler’s staff will be to hold 
off when he sees this combination against him and to 
proceed by the safer methods of economic penetration 
and propaganda. They will urge that German prepara- 


tions for war are still far from complete; that Germany 
still lacks important raw materials ; that the officer cadre 
is still inadequate and the number of trained non-com- 


missioned officers far too small; that Austria is not ye 
digested, its army and population not yet fully incor- 
porated into the Reich, and that the serious hitches in the 
advance of the mechanised units into Vienna showed tha 
mass production in the heavy industries has been speeded 
up beyond the limits of efficiency. Confronted with 
the combined resistance of the democratic Powers, and 
with Poland (whose attitude is crucial) at least a dubious 
factor, Hitler, one would think, must regard these argu- 
ments as sufficient deterrents to violence. We hope tha 
they will prove so. We cannot be sure, because Hitler's 
mind is incalculable. He has boasted that he proceeds a; 
a somnambulist and since his triumph in Austria 
he declares, with far more certainty than before, that he 
is led by God. No one can tell how far the divine prompt- 
ing is conditioned by the advice of the General Staff. 

We must hope and assume that considerations of 
prudence will induce him to return to the safer tactics 
of pressure and penetration, that he will instruct Henlein 
to negotiate, and that the next two week-ends in which 
these unwise and dangerous elections must take place, 
will pass without disaster. In that case, a new and rather 
better situation will have been reached. It will be better, 
however, only if some use can be made of the check to 
Germany to avert such crises in the future. For there 
cannot be many such crises without war. Events on 
the Continent move with a bewildering rapidity that was 
unknown to Europe before 1914, but the analogy between 


the crisis of to-day and those between 1908 and 1914 is E 


instructive enough. In 1908, Austria annexed Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and the coup passed without war just a 
Hitler’s annexation of Austria has passed without war; 
in 1911, Germany was checked by a threat of war, and in a 
series of crises during the Balkan wars of 1912-3 British 
mediation was a matter of general congratulation. 
Then came the 1914 crisis in which war was not avoided. 
So, if affairs are allowed to rest on the basis of a threat, 
it will be again to-day; Hitler may withdraw this week- 
end and the next; he may. decide to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity. But if each crisis is only a 
postponement and each is followed, as pre-war crises 
were, by an increase in armaments and a more violent 
display of temper, then we have only gained a few more 
days of life without advancing one step nearer to peace. 
It follows, if we are given this short breathing space, 
that we must avoid any boasts of a diplomatic victory 
and equally avoid the state of mind that assumes that war 
is inevitable and that the only value of a breathing space 
is a few more months in which to increase our armaments. 
Hitler will increase his too—and faster than we increase 
ours. Nor should we fall back on the hope of finding 
more allies, though it will follow, naturally, as a result o! 
British initiative that wavering Powers will show more 
readiness to join the “ democratic bloc.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain, indeed, is at the moment in the strange position of 3 
statesman who has deliberately repudiated the doctrine 
of collective security and who now finds himself driven 
by circumstances into leadership of a group «i 
democratic Powers with whose support he would willing!y 
have dispensed. But if this rally to the democratic side 1s 
only regarded as an increase of strength for a defeat 0! 
Germany in war, little will be gained. The object 0 
every sane man is to avoid war; to turn our attention 
to winning a war is a policy of despair. Mr. Chambet- 
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lain was quite right when he said that war would mean 
universal catastrophe, in which there would be no victors. 
Its result, like its duration, is incalculable ; it is no more 
likely, for instance, to lead to general Communism, than 
to general gangsterism and complete social disintegration. 

Can anything be built upon this “ rudimentary form 
of collective security” ? What have we gained? We 
have gained at once a better chance of defence against 
Hitler and of a settlement with Hitler. It may not be 
much of a chance, but it is the only one left us. To make 
approaches to Hitler, as our statesmen have done in 
recent years, without the solidarity of the democratic 
forces behind them was to misunderstand Nazi psychology. 
Hitler listened, deduced that he would meet with no 
opposition from Britain and proceeded on his expansionist 
path. To-day, momentarily checked, he may listen with 
more attention. If war is the price of overcoming his 
economic difficulties by annexation, he may take notice 
of alternative suggestions. The essential point is that 
Britain and France have the opportunity at last of taking 
the initiative. If they use it, if they can persuade Hitler 
to talk, he is less likely to fight. It is hard even for a 
Fascist dictator to make war when his potential enemies 
are announcing clear and constructive proposals in a voice 
loud enough even to penetrate Fascist censorship. For 
things do seep through even in Nazi Germany. Britain can 
take the lead, indicating that she is prepared, in the whole 
of her non-self-governing Empire, to throw its resources 
open on a basis of equality to the whole world, to under- 
take to refrain from embargoes or restrictions upon the 
export of raw materials and to offer equality of trading 
rights, to throw open the Ottawa arrangements and 
to build with any Powers that will come in a system of 
States that co-operate economically. One certain result 
of such a policy would be to strengthen immensely that 
block of democratic powers which Mr. Churchill envisages 
primarily as a unit for military defence; if such a block 
constitutes an economic as well as strategic unity, its 
power of resistance and cohesion will be far greater. 

That in itself would be a great step forward and a 
further warning to Hitler of the danger of aggression. But 
it would also deprive him of that “ moral” asset that 
weighs so heavily on his side, not only in Germany 
but in many wavering countries. The Gtrman public 
would not understand, or even at first be permitted 
to know of, the changes made in the world and the oppor- 
tunity of economic freedom offered them ; but an initia- 
tive of this kind could not be kept wholly secret and it 
would have its effect in gradually breaking down the 
psychology of encirclement which Hitler has so carefully 
built up. Hitler, it will be said, would listen to none of 
this, he would continue to prefer conquest and unilateral 
action to any offer of economic advantage which involved 
co-operation ? Perhaps. He may be as far from sanity 
as that, and it may even be that none of those in his en- 
tourage are strong enough or sane enough to induce him 
to modify his outlook. Even so, he could not fail to 
see that the democratic Powers were less “ decadent ” 
and more capable of initiative and of resistance than he 
thought them. It will be said that it is too late. That is 
a defeatist cry which ought not to be accepted; the demo- 
cratic Powers have not yet abandoned their exclusive 
imperialisms and offered Germany a sane opportunity of 
Co-operation. It will not be too late, if we can act quickly. 


THE BRESSEY PLAN 


For twenty years now, in face of a volume of road traffic 
which has grown almost without interruption from year to 
year, we have muddled along with the probiem of road con- 
struction, almost as helplessly as our ancestors muddled along 
with a very similar problem—albeit, of course, on a very 
different scale—throughout the eighteenth century. Then as 
now, the roads of Great Britain were being required to carry 
a volume and a type of traffic for which they had not been 
designed and were manifestly unsuitable. And our ancestors 
attempted, as we are attempting in our turn, to deal with 
the growing problem by piecemeal measures, with the con- 
seqtence that, over the greater part of a century, improvements 
laggei behind advancing needs, and the net result was a 
worsening instead of a progressive solution. 

In the end, first canals and then railways came to the rescue 
of our forefathers, by diverting from the roads a large pro- 
portion of the rapidly increasing traffic. But it seems highly 
improbable that we can look for any similar relief. The 
aeroplane is the only new competitor of the road vehicle ; 
and even the most enthusiastic advocates of civil aviation 
hardly expect it to have any considerable effect upon the 
volume of road traffic. At all events, it can do nothing to 
relieve the worst part of our difficulty—urban congestion, 
both in the centre of great towns and, to a growing extent, 
wherever a main road passes through a developed area of 
narrow streets. 

We have attempted to deal with our problem by piecemeal 
methods, and mainly by the improvement of existing thorough- 
fares rather than the creation of new ones. Usually it seems 
cheaper in the short run to improve an existing road than to 
make a quite new highway. Usually there is more support 
from the vocal sections of the public and—what is practically 
even more important—much less opposition. It is easier 
to secure the co-operation of local authorities for fragmentary 
schemes of road widening or improvement, or at most the 
making of short lengths of by-pass, than for more drastic 
plans involving new construction. Tradesmen, influential in 
municipal affairs, are slow to learn that they will not be ruined, 
or at all adversely affected, if through traffic ceases to crawl 
along congested shopping streets, or if the long-distance 
motorist is enabled to keep clear altogether of as many towns 
as possible. Local bodies are reluctant, in face of purely 
local needs, to play a part in schemes which are essentially 
national and involve the collaborative action of a host of 
bodies. Something has been done to lessen this difficulty 
by making a beginning, outside the great towns, with a system 
of national roads under the direct authority of the State. 
But it is only a beginning ; and over a large part of the country 
the problem of urban congestion, actual as well as prospective, 
remains almost untouched. 

London, naturally, presents the problem in its most extreme 
form. It has the largest proportion of private car-owners to 
population of any of our cities. It isa great port, teeming with 
commercial vehicles. And it is not only the actual home of 
one-fifth of the total population of England and Wales, but 
also the road Mecca of a considerable portion of the remaining 
four-fifths. Its big central area is closely built up, with a 
street system—or lack of system—utterly unsuited to modern 
traffic; and it has been growing much faster than the rest of 
the country in number of inhabitants, and much faster still 
in the area over which continuous building extends. Away 
from the centre, a few important new arterial roads have been 
made, connecting some distance out with the old main roads 
leading to the provinces. But already it is being found that 
these new routes terminate too near to London, which spreads 
out in pursuit of them at a pace unthought of when they 
were planned. Ribbon-development and the growth of 
dwellings and shopping centres along them are rapidly con- 
verting them into urban roads which need by-passing in their 
turn; and most of them end, at their London termination, 
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in densely packed streets which cannot possibly be so improved ~ 


as to carry the increasing volume of traffic without intolerable 
delays and very considerable danger to life and limb. 

The “‘ Highway Development Survey ” just published by 
the Ministry of Transport deals only with the traffic problems 
of Greater London. In this extraordinarily important docu- 
ment, Sir Charles Bressey, with the collaboration of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, lays down in outline a Thirty-Year Plan for the re- 
modelling of London’s roads. The Plan falls in effect into 
two closely related sections, dealing respectively with the pro- 
vision of facilities for through traffic across the central area 
and with the making of more effective routes from the improved 
centre across the growing wilderness of Outer London. Of 
these two sections, the first evidently provides the essential 
basis ; for what will it profit to make better ways of getting 
to the edge of Central London unless we also provide adequate 
means of crossing the congested area? More arterial roads, 
without better ways across the centre, will speedily bring the 
traffic of Central London to a condition of quasi-immobility, 
which will be remediable only by the Procrustean device of 
refusing to let Londoners use their own streets even for their 
fully legitimate business. 

In comparison with what has been attempted hitherto, 
the Bressey Plan is ambitious. It is even revolutionary ; 
for it involves not only the making in Central London of a 
large number of quite new roads, carried in many cases for 
considerable distances on viaducts or in tunnels, but also 
the pulling down and complete replanning of extensive areas 
of intensively built-up land. It is very nearly true that since 
the falling in of Crown leases well over a century ago made 
possible the replanning of the Regent’s Park and Regent 
Strect area, there has been no considerable redevelopment 
of Inner London—apart, that is, from street widenings and 
purely local new creations such as Kingsway. The Bressey 
Plan proposes that, over the next thirty years, we should deal 
with a good many parts of London on lines as ambitious as 
those of the “ Regent” scheme. The map of Inner London 
which illustrates it shows a criss-cross of new routes, based 
only in part on existing streets, providing through ways north 
and south of Wandsworth Bridge, Battersea Bridge (with a 
tunnel under Kensington Gardens), Blackfriars Bridge (by- 
passing King’s Cross and the Elephant), Rotherhithe Tunnel 
and Blackwall Tunnel (both duplicated for one-way traffic), 
and Woolwich, where a tunnel is recommended rather than 
a high-level bridge or a barrage. 

East and west the Plan involves, besides the completion of 
the South Circular and the North and South Orbital Roads, 
a direct connection right across Central London between 
Eastern Avenue and Western Avenue, an extension of the 
Embankment route to Putney Bridge at one end and the Tower 
at the other, so as to link up with the Great West Road and 
provide access to roads running from the City east and north, 
an alternative route south of Oxford Street from Park Lane 
to Holborn, and a host of other improvements which, taken 
together, would probably at the least halve the time in which 
Central London could be crossed with safety. 

Inevitably, projects of this order involve extensive demolition 
and replanning. They could hardly be carried out if each 
surface owner were allowed to retain individual possession of 
his own patch of land. Accordingly, following the precedent 
of the Enclosure Commissioners of the eighteenth century, 
the Plan proposes that, in each affected area, all the land- 
owners’ rights should be pooled, and new sites allotted out 
of the pools in accordance with the requirements of the new 
layout of streets and open spaces. The alternative, of course, 
would be for the State, or the L.C.C. or other appropriate 
local body, to acquire by compulsory purchase the entire 
area scheduled for redevelopment; but this alternative is 
not considered—doubtless because it would be ruled out by 
the present Government, under whose auspices the Bressey 
Plan has been prepared. It is a part of Sir Charles Bressey’s 


defence of the “ pooling ” proposal that it would not involve 
the disappearance of private ownership. But it is not indicated 


— 


what advantages private ownership of central urban land \ 
supposed to possess, to compensate for the many and obvio, 
disadvantages which it must have wherever extensive 
planning is required. 

Sir Charles Bressey does, however, stress the need {y 
prompt use of town-planning powers and of powers to contr| 
rebuilding and ribbon development in the case of schema 
which may not be executed for some time to come. Ever 
year, he points out, creates new obstructions in the way of 2 
effective road system ; and steps ought to be taken at once 1) 
secure the reservation of adequate land for new highways an/ 
for the prevention of undesirable building in their immediat: 
neighbourhood, in accordance with the ultimate requiremeny 
of a long-term pian. To do this now will cheapen the subs. 
quent execution, and avoid the necessity for further diversi, 
of routes on account of recent building. In addition, §; 
Charles Bressey argues that, in the long run, it is likely to x 
cheaper to plan quite new routes than to continue, at rapidly 
growing cost, to adapt existing roads—even apart from th: 
point that adaptation often involves the pulling down ¢ 
buildings of historic interest or, in the outer areas, wholesa| 
destruction of trees and the conversion of beautiful, thous) 
unsuitable, lanes into unsightly main roads. 

The collaboration of Sir Edwin Lutyens in the Bresse 
Plan has ensured that attention to questions of beauty ani 
amenity which is so often missing in purely engineering pro- 
jects. Doubtless, any plan of highway development needin; 
many years for its execution is bound to be extensively modi- 
fied ; for, as Sir Charles Bressey fully admits, the course o/ 
urban growth cannot be at ali accurately foreseen, and m 
one “ planner ” can hope to have envisaged all the local diff- 
culties. But, in general, the Bressey Plan appears to be wel 
worthy of adoption; and, in principle, we should like to sc 
it endorsed without delay—especially in respect of its drastic 
proposals for the replanning of thoroughfares in Inner Londo 

It may be objected that, even if the population of Londu 
continues to expand for some time after population in Grea 
Britain as a whole has become stationary, or even begun to 
fall, the Bressey Plan is on a wrong basis because it contem- 
plates a continuous expansion of the volume of London traffic 
The Bressey assumption (based on figures supplied by tie 
Registrar-General) is that the population of Greater Londo 
may exceed ten and three-quarter millions by 1951, and there- 
after cease to expand. This means a contemplated increase 0 
about two millions beyond the present total: Even apart 
from further changes in road-using habits, the Bressey pr- 
posals are certainly none too drastic in view of this prospective 
increase. Indeed, ambitious as the Plan may seem in relation 
to what has been done or projected up to now, it may wel 
before ten years are out seem all too moderate. At any rat’, 
unless it is accepted and acted on promptly, the necessary 
developments will certainly have to be carried out later on i1 
face of much greater physical and political difficulties, and « 
a much higher cost. 












A LONDON DIARY 


‘Tue Sunday press carried a sensational story that wagon 
lits had been reserved to transport women and children cot 
nected with the British Embassy out of Berlin. This stor 
has been officially denied and I have no reason to questi 
the denial. But one wonders how the story arose ; one would 
think there must be some basis for Reuter’s report. When! 
read the story two possible explanations occurred to me. Ui 
Saturday, the British Ambassador, Sir Nevile Hendersoif 
called three times at the German Foreign Office. The second 
interview was with Ribbentrop, who expressed great indign* 
tion at British “interference.” He had, perhaps natural’ 
taken British complacency for granted and was astonished 
that the friendly Sir Nevile Henderson should not ha‘ 
persuaded the British Government to accept as final 
formal reassurances given to the Ambassador in the mornit} 
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about the movements of German troops on the Czech 
frontier. When for the third time Sir Nevile Henderson 
pressed his inquiries and spoke very forcibly about Britain’s 
concern and the danger of general war, Ribbentrop is reported 
to have “ gone right up in the air.” Was it possible, I asked 
myself, that someone in the British Embassy was so impressed 
by Ribbentrop’s hectic stat: of mind that, thinking it wise to 
provide against all emergencies, he made inquiries about 
the wagons-lits? More probable, perhaps, is the second ex- 
planation, that the story of the wagons-lits was put about by 
some irresponsible but intelligent person who thought that 
nothing was so likely to impress Hitler with the seriousness 
of British intentions as the suggestion that the British had 
actually got to the point of deciding to move their women, 
children and domestic animals. It is well known that that 
is what Britons always do first in any real state of emergency. 
* * * 


One of the oddest reports this week is the statement which 
I first saw over Vernon Bartlett’s name in the News Chronicle 
that the Germans are sending arms to help the Spanish Govern- 
ment. I have made a number of independent inquiries and 
have come to the conclusion that Bartlett’s information was 
well founded. It sounds at first an incredible proposition 
that German arms should help in a war in which German arms, 
equipment and technicians have been already lavished on the 
other side. It certainly shows how completely we are back 
at a state of power politics, with “ ideology ” counting for less 
and less and reckless militarism counting for more and more. 
There are several good political reasons why Germany might 
now help the Spanish Government. First, Germany wants 
gold and the Spanish Government can pay in gold. Secondly, 
keeping Europe embroiled is generally favourable to Hitler’s 
effort to redraw the map according to his own desires. For 
the Spanish war to continue keeps other countries, especially 
France, preoccupied and strengthens Germany’s hands in 
Central Europe. Thirdly, and most important, the Anglo- 
Italian agreement only comes into force—I have always doubted 
if it ever will come into force—when Italian troops are with- 
drawn from Spain, which means when, if ever, Franco is 
victorious and the war is over. Therefore, by supplying the 
Spanish people with arms and keeping the war going, Germany 
is indirectly supporting the axis and ditching Britain and 
France. 

- + * . 


According to the Evening Standard of last Monday, Mr. 
Lloyd George was informed by Mr. Benes at the Peace Con- 
ference that “ there were only 1} million Germans in the area 
froposed for the State of Czechoslovakia.” Mr. Lloyd George, 
according to the Evening Standard, holds, that “ Czecho- 
slovakia began with a fraud and continued with a persecution.” 
Actually, Mr. Hunter Miller’s official diary of the Peace 
Conference (vol. XIV, p. 214) which provides the verbatim 
report of Peace Conference discussions, explains and disposes 
of this story. Mr. Benes made a statement mentioning the 
areas—Bohethia, Moravia and Austrian Silesia, which could 
be made a geographical unit, and saying that “ according to 
Czech calculations, there were about 1,500,000 Germans i” 
Bohemia.” This, notice, was the number for Bohemia only, 
not for Czechoslovakia as a whole; the official memorandum 
provided for the Conference by the Committee on New 
States (vide Hunter Miller, vol. XIII, p. 79) correctly gives 
the number of three million Germans for Czechoslovakia. 
Harassed and hurried as he was, Mr. Lloyd George may have 
misunderstood M. Benes, but that was not the fault of the 
Czechs. 


* * . 


A curious, but I hope not significant, event took place in a 
well-known London bookshop on Tuesday of this week. 
Three men walked into the shop, hung around for some time 
looking at magazines, and went out without buying anything. 
The manager wondered what they would be at and looked at 
a magazine rack which had particularly attracted the men’s 


attention. He found a copy of a new publication called Query 
stamped in two places with the words—‘“ Caution. This is 
Jew controlled.” I hope the effect of this little outrage is 
to advertise Query, which is an excellently produced monthly 
publication with a new idea behind it. This first issue was 
devoted to Czechoslovakia and the query was whether there 
would be war. The general effect of the paper no doubt is 
to emphasise the Czech point of view, but the German case 
is not omitted; indeed, Henlein himself appears among a 
long list of eminent contributors. The next number, is 
to be devoted to the Jewish question, and Sir Oswald 
Mosley, I gather, is contributing an article to it. I will not 
speculate this week about the identity of the people who have 
adopted this novel means of propaganda. It is the very thin 
end of a wedge. The thick end would be the effort to black- 
mail or boycott shops which contain Jewish publications or 
are run by Jews. I may add that I have no reason ‘o think 
that this paper is “ Jew controlled.” The directors are Mr. 
P. Crichton Stuart and Mr. E. J. Douglass. 


* * * 


M. Georges Bernanos is one of the most distinguished 
modern novelists. His Diary of a Country Priest was chosen 
here as the Religious Book of the Month, but I do not know 
whether his new book, Les Grandes Cimetiéres sous la Lune 
(Plon), will be translated into English, for large parts of it are 
concerned with matters unlikely to interest many people out- 
side France. But one section of his book ought to be made 
known in England. M. Bernanos, who js not only a very 
devout Catholic but a strong Royalist, was living in Majorca 
when the Spanish Civil War broke out. And there he 
remained, an eye-witness, left in peace by the Franco authori- 
ties, being known as a good churchman with a Falangist son. 
His account of the behaviour of the insurgents comes from his 
direct experience. In Majorca, an island given up to agri- 
culture, there were no Communists to speak of. And at first 
there were only a few summary executions by the insurgents, 
largely excited by personal vengeance and generally dis- 
approved. Then an Italian, General Count Rossi, arrived at 
Palma, declaring that he was bringing the spirit of Fascism. 
He declared a Crusade—that is to say he organised a Tcrror— 
and every day some fifteen or twenty persons were fetched 
from their homes and shot conveniently close to the cemeteries. 
Their offence was not Communism. The previous Easter only 
14 per cent. of Majorcans had made their Easter communion, 
and, as a priest said, “ So grave a situation justifies exceptional 
measures.” M. Bernanos describes the disgust and consterna- 
tion spread through the small island as thousand after thousand 
of its harmless inhabitants were massacred. He also des- 
cribes the elaborate system by which every man, woman and 
child above the age of confirmation was invited to fill in a 
form, giving name and address, with the date and the name of 
the church where he or she went to his Easter communion. 
“Do not forget,” the form ended, “to place the certificate 
in the box so that the census list can be completed.” There was 
quickly a queue at every confessional, and only those that 
were ready to face execution abstained from making their com- 
munion. M. Bernanos naturally was appalled by the spectacle 
of such widespread blasphemy—to a Catholic a confession made 
without penitence and a communion made without faith are 
hideously sacrilegious. But the Bishop approved. I believe 
that Mr. Arnold Lunn, and the other English Catholics who 
are such enthusiastic propagandists for Franco’s “ Crusade ” 
are more likely to sympathise on this point with M. Bernanos 
than with the Bishop. May I invite them therefore to read 
his book and give their opinion ? 

* * * 

The following extract from an article on “ The Times” 
in the Hammer (the oldest German antisemitic newspaper) 
is quoted in the Nationa!-Zeitung of Basle (18th May) by 
its Berlin Correspondent : 


. » « To-day the Times belongs to Major J. J. Astor and a member 
of the Walter family. The power of the Astors is dependent solely 
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on their money. It is not possible to establish with any degree of 
certainty whether the Astor family is Jewish or not. In any case it 
is an unusual English name. Their family coat of arms bears a five- 
pointed star.... 

The present editor of the Times, G. Dawson, was formerly editor 
of the Johannesburg Star, a Jewish paper for mine owners. His 
diplomatic correspondent is the Jew, Poliakoff. . . . 

* + * 


I have in front of me a letter from a Jewish boy who is at 
school in Italy. He writes to an English friend that he had 
been unable to write before because he had been kept in prison 
with a lot of his school-fellows during Hitler’s visit to Italy. 
He says that the school was practically shut down and that he 
and his comrades lived for ten days with criminals in cells 
and had very little to eat during the Fuhrer’s visit. However, 
he writes, “ the visit has passed and I have to continue my 
studies with much greater intensity than before.” 

* * * 


A German and a Swiss fell into conversation. The German 
said : “ I’m told that Switzerland has an Admiral! How can that 
be when you haven’t a navy or a coast or an Empire?” The 
Swiss replied: “ Well, you in Germany have a Minister of 
Justice, haven’t you?” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to W. G. Stein. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Extracts should not be sent without their context. The 
article or passage should be sent in full with the proposed 
excerpt marked. 


Lord Derby gave a hint to the authorities that the King and Queen 
wished to counteract the chilliness of a long drive they had had, and 
the Queen suggested that perhaps some of the fires could be put 
into use. 

This was done, and immediately the King leaned forward towards 
one, rubbing his hands into comforting warmth, and remarking 
* How nice!” 

It is a phrase worthy of universal adoption by electrical fire manu- 
facturers—the world’s greatest tribute—Royal approbation—“‘ How 
Nice!” It is magnificent in its brevity.—Wireless and Electrical 
Trades. 


And to make herself look even more glamorous than she already 
is she had three white kittens playing on her table-—Daily Mirror. 


I am no prude, but in these days when male shop assistants have to 
shop-window-dress female dummies with the flimsiest of “‘ undies ” 
—with people of both sexes and all ages passing in the street—I 
think the blinds should be decently drawn.—Letter in Fohn Bull. 


Ruislip-Northwood (Middlesex) air raid wardens are organising 
a golf tournament at Haste Hill in gas masks.—Evening Standard. 


The average war pilot is not particular about where he drops his 
bombs, because ninety-nine times out of a hundred bombing is 
purely an abstract business and you don’t see what you’ve hit; 
but I fancy most fellows would jib at shooting down a woman. 
—Flying. 


A lady of social position wishes to hire an imposing tiara for one 
night.— Times. 


One scene in The Women shows a lying-in hospital. Objection 
is taken to this scene by the Lord Chamberlain’s department on the 
grounds that a woman gives vent to expressions of tedium at the 
prospect of becoming a mother.—Evening Standard. 


We have with us again The Hoghunters’ Annual, a labour of love 
which gives all the available information of the past season. Its 
title suggests possibly somewhat dry contents, with columns and 
columns of informative, but not exciting, statistics ; but, in fact, this 
volume is excellent reading, even to a non-hoghunter, and it is a 
weil-produced and eminently readable publication.—Times. 


JAPAN’S FAILURE —II 


[This article and the one published last week are from a correspondent 

who is living in North China and has an intimate knowledge of the 
country] 
Tue problem of the hinterland is clearly bound up with 
that of the areas actually occupied; the latter question must 
be solved in such a way as to make possible a solution of the 
former. But to restore order and government to the vast 
areas between the railways requires men, money and sympathy, 
none of which things the Japanese have. Most important 
of all, it requires time, a gift which the rapidly moving 
international scene is not likely to grant. Nor is there any 
encouragement to be drawn from such precedents as exist. 
With more favourable conditions in Manchuria, a thinly 
populated country with no considerable body of dispersed 
soldiery operating behind the lines, the Japanese are still, 
after seven years, suppressing “ banditry.” The problem of 
the peasantry is not confined to maintaining order, it is more 
a question of social and economic reconstruction, which the 
Kuomintang, with all the advantages of a legitimate government 
commanding the services of thousands of officials, was only 
beginning to make an impression upon before the Lukouchiao 
incident. In fact, there are some grounds for believing that 
if the Japanese had not come in the Government would before 
long have had to face the possibility of active agrarian revolt 
in the villages. As it is now, if all Japanese troops were 
withdrawn to-morrow a Chinese Government would find itself 
faced with conditions, except for certain areas under the 
Communists, worse than those of the most terrible civil war 
years. The breakdown of organised local governments has 
been accompanied not only by the revival of banditry, but also 
by the neglect of river conservancy and irrigation, which means 
flood and famine on a large scale. The Japanese method has 
done more than put the clock back, it has almost stopped it. 

The hinterland is largely a question, for the Japanese, of 
communications. The more complex the system of physical 
and intellectual communications the easier it is to use the 
forces of propaganda and education to consolidate the achieve- 
ments of military power. In the narrow strips of occupied 
territory all the usual methods of maintaining political 
authority in the modern way are employed. But in the 
hinterland complex communications do not exist. Even 
before the war the daily press was hardly a factor in the 
country districts, where 98 per cent. of the Chinese live, for 
only one person in a thousand received a copy of a daily 
newspaper. The press, therefore, is not a serious factor as 
a weapon to win over the villages to the advantages of Japanese 
rule. Nor is education, unless every town of any importance 
is garrisoned, for education was largely concentrated in urban 
centres and textbooks can be changed only under military 
pressure. The film is equally useless, because the cinema 
has not yet spread from the big centres of population, and 
in any case the production of appropriate propaganda films 
takes time and money. Radio is more important. Before 
the conflict the Nanking government had encouraged the 
establishment of receiving sets in the villages, large crowds 
would listen to the broadcasts from Nanking and other centres, 
afterwards spreading the news by word of mouth. But this 
factor, at the moment, is operating against the Japanese, who 
can interfere with the Chinese broadcasts only to a limited 
extent. Under these conditions it is extremely difficult to get 
into contact with the hinterland by means of intellectual 
communications. And physical communications present even 
greater problems for troops which depend upon mechanised 
transport and artillery units. It is no accident that the armies 
have followed the railways and rarely venture more than 4 
day’s trip from their tracks. Up to the present the only news 
that the hinterland has had of the Japanese is the burning of 
villages, the raping of women, the seizure of property and the 
impressment of labour. 

In theory, it might be claimed, the Japanese have a choice of 
two alternatives in relation to the hinterland. One is to 
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garrison the whole of China, including all the main lines of 
communication, all the big cities and every country town, a 
course of action which is possible, but which would certainly 
strain the resources of Japan to the breaking point. The other 
is to work through the Chinese, to set up a government in the 
controlled areas which will command respect, attract able 
officials and have the means to face the enormous problem of 
organisation which the hinterland represents. Taken singly 
neither solution is very promising, but the Japanese are trying 
to follow both at the same time, and they have yet to realise 
that the two are mutually exclusive. 

To take the .second alternative first—the Japanese were 
aware that there was no lack of opposition to the Kuomintang 
and they counted on being able to mobilise this in their service. 
But they mistook the nature of Chinese discontents ; they 
thought that large groups would prefer office under them to 
no office under Nanking. Twenty years of nationalist educa- 
tion, however, have meant that there is hardly a Chinese below 
the age of forty who is willing to work for them. Only the 
decrepit remnants of the old Anfu Party can be discovered to 
head Japanese created governments, men who have not been 
heard of for a generation and who are out of sympathy with 
everything that has been taught in Chinese schools since 1927. 
There is therefore no civil service on which the Japanese can 
rely. Again, it is impossible from the Japanese side to permit 
a Chinese government to have real power, the first condition 
for its success. Armed forces cannot be withdrawn because 
there is too much organised opposition, if for no other reason, 
and there are so many Japanese carpet-baggers expecting white- 
collar jobs that the civil authorities, even if they secured 
control, could not allow the Chinese to run their own affairs. 
It might have been possible as late as twenty years ago, by 
dealing with local war-lords and occupying a few strategic 
centres, to maintain Japanese influence over China. Now it 
is too late. From whom can they expect support ? Not from 
the millions of educated Chinese who have been through the 
schools since 1927 and who constitute the present civil service ; 
not from the war-lords, for they have disappeared ; not from 
the bourgeoisie, for the economic purposes of Japan are 
incompatible with the existence of a Chinese owned industry 
and commerce; not from the Kuomintang, not from the 
soldiers, who receive no mercy even when they surrender; 
and not from the peasantry, whose property is destroyed, 
animals expropriated, and food and services commandeered 
for military purposes. It is true that the ordinary civil popula- 
tion of peasants and small shopkeepers cannot offer immediate 
opposition, but it is also true that their support, even if it were 
given, would be of no great value without that of those who 
are capable of staffing the administrative organs of state. 

The only constructive idea that the Japanese have brought 
forward to help in the solution of their problem is the Hsin 
Min Huei. Not that the idea is a new one; it is as old as 
the class war. The purpose of this organisation, in relation 
to the problem of the peasantry in the hinterland, is to enlist 
the conservative gentry of the villages on the side of the 
Japanese. The lack of communication in rural areas makes 
the gentry a powerful force, a force which the Kuomintang 
was compelled to respect. In some places groups of gentry are 
actually seeking the protection of Japanese bayonets, but most 
of them have not been allowed to take advantage of this, for 
there is enough organisation of resistance, either by spontaneous 
groups or by the Eighth Route Army, to make it impossible for 
the gentry who have not already fled to the Japanese occupied 
areas to get away. And the longer the Japanese wait before 
they tackle the hinterland the more difficult will their problem 
be. This is apparent to anyone who has visited the areas 
away from the railways. It is quite easy to take a cart or 
bicycle from a town on the Peking-Hankow railway and set off 
into the countryside unchallenged until one meets a Com- 
munist sentry. Then for hundreds of miles one finds the 
towns and villages organised on a war footing, the administration 
running smoothly, the taxes reasonable, and the Communist 
organisers getting along perfectly well with everyone from the 





gentry to the village idiot. As for propaganda, it is mainly 
nationalist and anti-Japanese ; there is nothing about appro- 
priating land or pursuing class war policies, but there is a 
good deal about the atrocities of the enemy. And these 
stories of the lust and brutality of the invader, which precede 
his coming like a great wind, seem to provide the emotional 
basis for the creation of a peasant nationalism such as China 
has not experienced before. If a town must fall, all the 
women except the very aged are removed, and as little as 
possible is left to be looted. More important still, although 
it has not been possible to prevent the peasants selling their 
present stocks of cotton to the Japanese, it is more than 
probable that there will be considerably less land under cotton 
next year. An economic blockade of the railways is being 
added to the constant attacks upon bridgeheads and Japanes= 
garrisons. The hinterland can, if necessary, be almost self- 
supporting. The Hsin Min Huei therefore is not likely to be 
a very effective instrument in conquering the hinterland, 
unless these vast areas are first brought under direct military 
control. In reality the possibility of ruling through the 
Chinese does not exist; the Japanese are forced to attempt it 
only because the alternative is so difficult. 

It is possible to imagine direct military control of all the 
important towns and communications of China. But it is not 
possible to imagine Japan making profit out of it, as some mem- 
bers of the Diet seem to think they might, by letting the army 
live on the country. With hundreds of thousands of dispersed 
soldiers operating in every direction Japanese authority would 
not extend any further than the range of their own guns; it 
would take generations before the country could be reduced 
to order and economic life be restored to pre-war proportions. 
A thoroughgoing application of this policy would at least 
offer some prospects of a solution of the problem, even if it 
meant the elimination of a quarter of the Chinese people. 
But to attempt to apply the method of armed force and 
terrorisation together with political devices such as the puppet 
governments of north and central China and the Hsin Min 
Huei is to court failure. To call a government supported by 
Japanese troops Chinese is to make it impossible for any but 
traitors to join it, while to destroy villages which have given 
food and shelter to Volunteers or Communists is to do the 
one thing which will arouse the peasantry to active opposition 
against the invader. The Japanese have left no middle way 
between leaving China to be ruled by the Chinese and ruling 
it themselves at the point of the bayonet. There is no profit 
for them in either alternative. 


TWO WOMEN 


Two women, sitting in court at the Casserley trial, took 
off their hats and began to powder their faces. A policeman 
at once approached them and told them that they must either 
put their hats on again or cover their heads with handkerchiefs. 
I was a little surprised that the incident did not give rise to 
some sharp comment, for during the present century an 
increasing number of people have become extraordinarily 
sensitive about infringements of the liberty ,to dress as one 
pleases. I know a man who regarded the lialian conquest of 
Abyssinia with complete indifference, but whose blood boiled 
when he heard of an employer’s lecturing an office-boy for 
going to work in summer in a shirt that was open at the neck, 
What mumblings of discontent there have been, too, in recent 
years over attempts to limit our right to wear what costumes 
we like when bathing! The bathing-slip school of thought 
has passionately assailed the so-called university costume as 
a symbol of dictatorial tyranny, and there are lovers of Lberty 
who go further and cry: ‘“ Away with the bathing-slip!” 
Women bathers, too, have been in revolt and have loudly 
demanded the right to wear bathing-costumes worthy of the 
heiresses to Magna Carta. With Mill on Liberty in their 
hands, they have nobly defended the seaside beaches of 
England against the intrusion of Mrs. Grundy. 
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It is odd that this outbreak of individualism in dress should 
have occurred at a time when everything is supposed to be 
becoming more and more standardised, and when it is com- 
monly believed that the popular Press and the wireless have 
turned us all into slaves, thinking only what we are told to 
think, doing only what we are told to do. The vision of a 
Robot world, we have been told by various eminent thinkers, 
is now well on its way towards fulfilment.! The iron of the 
machine has entered into the soul of man, and we shall have 
in time no more capacity for thought than machines. I should 
be more inclined to accept this theory if it were not for the 
great emancipation movement that has been sweeping the 
English world in the matter of dress. Here surely is a protest 
against mechanical convention. The top-hat has already 
been largely discredited—that supreme symbol of a slavish and 
mechanised society. Costumes that would have profoundly 
shocked the conventional Victorians are now worn in public 
by men and women generally admitted to be respectable. 
The hiker’s shorts may not be beautiful, but at least they are 
an assertion of a go-as-you-please spirit unknown to our 
grandfathers. Women have even won the right to wear 
shorts in the tennis-court. I should not be surprised if by 
the end of the century they are allowed to enter churches 
without hats. We are undoubtedly living in revolutionary 
days. I can foresee a time when the very judges will throw 
away their wigs and assert their right to dress as comfortably 
as the prisoner in the dock. 

Whether convention in dress is a good or a bad thing, I 
am uncertain. As a boy, I instinctively hated it; but that 
is no evidence one way or the other, for I also hated getting 
up in the morning. Most of all, I think, I hated wearing 
gloves, that essential symbol of piety on one’s way to church 
on Sunday morning. Next to gloves, I loathed my bowler 
hat, which, when I wore it on Sunday morning, filled me, not 
with pious, but with impious thoughts. |The whole business 
of dressing differently on Sunday, indeed, annoyed me acutely. 
I did not mind going to church, but I hated dressing for church 
like poison. Later on, when as a youth I found myself a 
Socialist, I rationalised my hatred of the Sabbatic costume. 
If there was one day in the week, I told myself, in which the 
so-called respectable classes should not flaunt their respect- 
ability, it was Sunday. Church in my view was a place to 
which a man ought to be able to go in rags without feeling 
that he was conspicuous. A newsboy of my acquaintance 
told me that he never went to church because you couldn’t 
go to church in bare feet, and that seemed to me to be a con- 
demnation of Sabbath observance in matters of dress. After 
that, I began to dress as badly as I decently could on Sunday. 
T had begun to shave, but on principle I always avoided shaving 
before going to church on Sunday morning. I abandoned 
my bowler for a corduroy cap, and, indeed, strove manfully 
to promote human equality in my native city. I do not think 
I ever went so far as to light a clay pipe on the church 
steps after the service. But at least I never knew any one at 
the time who thought I looked respectable. I even took to 
going to funerals in the country in a red tie and tennis-shoes. 
That, too, was done in obedience to some principle or other— 
I forget what. 

I have long suspected, however, that my principles were 
to a great extent a matter of self-indulgence. Not to shave 
on Sundays was to me a real pleasure, for I disliked shaving, 
and, if there had been any other way of not growing a beard 
I should never have shaved at all. And, as for being ill- 
dressed, I liked that, too. I was never a youth who minded 
having a rip in my sleeve or buttons that did not match on 
my coat or, indeed, no buttons at all. It is because I realise 
this that I can never throw myself wholeheartedly nowadays 
into any protest against conventionality in dress. I am 
strongly in favour of the younger generation’s shaving regi- 
larly, and I would have more confidence in a youth whose 
buttons matched than in a youth on whose overcoat I observed 
one black button, one pale bone button, one trouser-button and 
one button missing. He is, I should think, more likely to be 


—" his habits and tidy in his ways. People have often 

the care with which soldiers are compelled to look 

Tiiedharciidhien Soaaaoaisraaliiane sade a> gene 
efficiency, and I like other people to be efficient. 

All dress is to some extent symbolic, and symbols 
undoubtedly influence the character. The hiker’s shorts 
are symbolic of freedom from office slavery, of a fine temporary 
tramping liberty. Hence, there is much to be said for wearing 
them on holidays, but I doubt whether they are suitable for 
work in the City. Would they not, perhaps, lead to idleness 
among the ledgers — to happy whistlings and vagrant dreams 
during hours which should be devoted to mechanical routine ? 
Imagine what would happen if waiters and waitresses were 
allowed to dress as they please in the restaurants. Their 
present costume is a symbol of organisation, and, you will 
usually find that the more care is given to the costume, the 
better the organisation. There is always the danger that 
slummockiness in dress will produce slummockiness in work, 
especially if the work is largely routine. That is probably 
why mistresses used to insist on their maids wearing caps and 
aprons—that charming costume against which there has been 
so widespread a revolt as a badge of servitude. It is a great 
misfortune that it became associated with servitude, for with 
its disappearance the world will lose some of its prettiness. 

There are some conventions in dress, I imagine, which wil! 
never be allowed to disappear. It is difficult to believe in 
the possibility of an efficient police-force in which every police- 
man was allowed to exercise as much liberty of choice in regard 
to his clothes as a journalist. A police-force garbed as variously 
and as eccentrically as the art-students in the Latin Quarter 
of the last century would make a poor show at controlling a 
mob in a street riot. The policeman of to-day, indeed, 
owes half his confidence to his uniform, and his uniform 
inspires confidence in others. Dressed for work, he is not 
only John Smith: he is the Law. The truth is, our clothes 
make us to a great extent what we are. It is because men 
instinctively realise this, I fancy, that they have always been 
so absurdly particular about convention in dress, 

Naturally, they go too far. Human beings always do. 
There was a magistrate, for example, who reproved a solicitor 
the other day for appearing before him in a grey suit; he 
said it was not respectful. And the case could not continue 
till the solicitor disappeared and dressed himself in respectful 
blue. Even here, however, the magistrate is not to be greatly 
blamed. Obviously, he looked on the grey suit as the thin 
end of the wedge, and it is only an exceptional man who can 
regard the thin end of the wedge with anything but suspicion. 
“Tf I let this pass,” he must have reasoned, “ how can | 
prevent some other solicitor from appearing in his shirt-sleeves, 
or even, during a heat-wave, in a bathing costume?” ‘That 
is how most people argue. Human beings are far too logical. 

As for compelling women to wear hats in court, that seems 
to me to be silly; but all conventions about hats are silly. 
We take them off in obedience to one convention, and we 
keep them on in obedience to another, and it all depends on 
whether we belong to the male or to the female sex. How 
absurd, and yet how harmless! In the present or any other 
world situation, I am not sure that it matters. 


Correspondence 
A.R.P. 


Sir,—Government arrangements for A.R.P. go merrily ahead 
with, apparently, but little consideration of the real dangers of 
modern aerial bombardment. My recent experiences in Republican 
Spain lead me to believe that the chief effect of our air-raid 
precautions will be to lull a very considerable section of the public 
into a sense of false security. The lives of British people will not, 


in the vast majority of cases, be saved either by gas masks or by 
cellar refuges. 
There have been no gas attacks in the Spanish war for a very 
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simple reason. Every explosive or incendiary bomb that bursts in 
an open town is certain to do irreparable damage, whereas a gas 
bomb that explodes in the open air may easily do no harm at all. 
If there is no wind, the gas will go straight up into the air; if 
there is too strong a wind, it may be quickly dissipated. In any 
case, it is often several seconds after the bomb explodes before the 
gas spreads to any extent, which gives people time to get away 
before serious damage is done. 

Enemy aeroplanes must necessarily fly very fast over open 
towns, for even the most murderous of bombers are anxious 
to get away with their own lives, and that means that, once the 
aeroplane is over the town, the bombs must be released more or 
less at random. Since the desire of the bomber is, naturally, to 
do as much damage as possible in the shortest time, he will 
obviously carry those bombs which are certain of being most 
deadly in their action, and these are not gas but high explosive 
bombs. 

I have seen something of the devastation caused by them. In 
Barcelona, a single explosive bomb killed more than two hundred 
people. It fell on the roof of a seven-storied tenement house. 
The bomb dropped straight through to the basement, where it 
burst, blowing everyone within range to pieces, and bringing down 
the entire building like a pack of cards, so that all the inhabitants 
who were not blown up were brought hurtling down to the ground 
and crushed or suffocated under hundreds of tons of fallen 
masonry. Explosive bombs of this kind have been dropped all 
over Republican Spain, demolishing buildings, great and small, 
and killing outright almost everyone in the vicinity, as well as 
inflicting terrible wounds from flying bricks, paving stones and 
broken glass on all those who happened to be standing within 
fifty yards of the explosion. 

Surely it is obvious that this type of bomb may be dropped in 
large numbers over London and other great industrial centres. 
Cellar refuges will not save the people any more than gas masks— 
indeed, the Spanish people know now that cellars are the most 
dangerous places possible in which to take refuge in an air raid. 
High explosive bombs pierce all the floors of any ordinary building, 
and always burst in the basement. Sometimes a little bit of 
flooring attached to a wall high up may be left standing, and a 
person who happens to be there may be alive, but no one in a cellar 
survives. I saw a baby in a cradle on a jutting-out piece of flooring 
in the corner of a room on the fourth floor of a building. The baby 
was alive and unharmed. It was the only survivor of a hundred 
and twenty children in a Spanish home for war orphans that was 
demolished by a single bomb. 

They have also discovered in Spain that a bomb-proof shelter, 
to be effective, must have at least twenty-seven feet of reinforced 
concrete and earth on the roof. 

In this country, at the instigation of the Government, the local 
authorities are busy instructing householders how to make their 
cellars gas proof; they are not so far devising means of protecting 
them from the high explosive bombs. 

Added to this, there is a frightful danger of bombs exploding in 
the roads. Imagine a bomb, powerful enough to pierce through 
seven floors of a building, dropping in the main‘thoroughfare of a 
busy town! Not only will scores of people be blown to pieces, 
but the water and gas mains, the electric cables and the sewers 
will be destroyed. The escaping gas will cause terrible fires ; the 
water supply of the neighbourhood will not only be dislocated at 
the time, but it will become contaminated from the wrecked 
sewers, and ghastly epidemics of typhoid and diphtheria will 
break out. 

Where explosions of this kind occur in small streets it may be 
possible to avoid the disasters which follow wrecked pipes by 
removing the people. But if a bomb destroys the great mains 
serving a city, the result will be too terrible to contemplate. And 
there are places where the main water supply, even to large areas of 
London, is only a few feet beneath the surface of the road, and in 
close proximity to the main sewer pipe. 

How is the Government going to protect these and similar 
danger spots of large towns ? Gas masks and mobile fire engines 
will not save London’s water supply, nor the gas mains and 
sewerage system ; and, if they go, it will not need either incendiary 
bembs to cause unlimited destruction by fire, or gas bombs to 
poison the people. Hitherto, not one word has been said by the 
Government about protecting these vital services, and yet they 
must expect the bombers to penetrate our defences, otherwise it 
would not be deemed necessary to provide the whole population 
with gas masks. 

It is high time this A.R.P. farce was ended, and the public told 


the truth they have a right to know. If war comes, ignorance 
will not prevent panic. The public may be calmed in peace-time 
by the thought that preparations are being made to protect them 
from air attack, but the disillusionment and horror of the first 
bombardment will drive them mad with terror at their helpiess- 
ness. I can imagine nothing more calculated to cause the most 
hideous panic. BARBARA AYRTON GOULD 


BRITAIN AND THE U.S.A. 


Sir,—I quote from your issue of March 26th: “If British 
foreign policy in recent years had been expressly directed by 
Hitler and Mussolini . .. it could scarcely have been more 
effectively designed to alienate, frustrate, disperse and defeat the 
contingent goodwill of the American people.” To some of your 
readers this may have seemed an exaggeration. I should like to 
assure them that it is not. Unfortunately, it is confirmed daily 
in conversation with intelligent and public-spirited Americans, and 
by the most cursory perusal of the American press. Sir John 
Simon’s cold shoulder to Mr. Stimson over Manchukuo still 
rankles. The rejection of American co-operation in the oil 
sanction over Abyssinia is not forgotten. The British attitude 
over Spain cannot be understood at all. And there are other 
aspects of British policy which are more serious because they repel, 
not only liberals, but almost every newspaper reader in the 
country. I refer to recent signs of a revival of imperialism in 
Britain’s dealings with the outside world. 

Suspicion of British motives on this score began about two 
years ago, when it seemed to Americans that Ottawa had removed 
all desire on our part for closer trade relations with the United 
States. “The British Empire,” as one American publicist 
remarked, “is closing up like an oyster.” The delay in starting 
trade negotiations was damaging, but not fatal, and it is to be 
hoped that the agreement soon to be concluded will give the most 
positive proof possible of the genuineness of our desire to reduce 
trade barriers, outside as well as inside the Empire. More serious, 
in recent weeks two symptoms of a growing imperialist trend in 
British policy, one economic and the other political, have produced 
a very bad impression here. The first is the hectoring attitude 
of the Foreign Office over the Mexican oil seizures. That Mexico 
is behaving badly is admitted, and Washington has itself protested. 
But (1) we are accused (rightly or wrongly) of acting independently 
of Washington in a matter of common interest concerning a 
country covered by the Monroe doctrine; (2) the tone of the 
British notes is felt to afford fresh evidence of the powerful hold 
supposedly exercised by the City over the Foreign Office With 
a little care both these suspicions might have been avoided. The 
second matter is the new British Protectorate in Arabia: “the 
latest British aggression,” “a new colony for England,” are typical 
reactions. Coupled with the coming recognition of the Ethiopian 
conquest, it is hardly strange that this development should make 
the Italian agreement appear, not only to liberals, but to the 
average American, merely another deal between two rival 
imperialisms. 

I have singled out these matters, not because they are by any 
means the most questionable aspects of British forcign policy 
to-day, but because they bulk large with American opinion in 
general, and because they must seem to any Englishman over 
here evidence of a quite extraordinary unawareness on the part 
of those in charge in London HAROLD BARGER 

New York. 


BIBLE TEACHING 


Sir,—I doubt if many teachers would differ from Critic and 
from your correspondents, the Barclays, when they deplore that 
a generation is growing up knowing nothing of Bible history and 
language. However, to understand how this has come about is 
to feel much more confident about it for the future. When a 
small number of so-called new schools were initiated some forty 
years ago, it was on an impulse—almost entirely emotional—of 
resistance to an unthinking tradition of harsh compulsion towards 
children. This resistance to reactionary methods was itself a 
reaction and there was something of a tendency to refuse, with 
more feeling than reason, what the orthodox education offered. 
When the pioncers refused to compel children of tender years to 
treat the Bible as a text-book in class and a source of plicasantly 
“smutty ” surprises out of class, they were in fact doing better 
work than they knew in clearing the ground for a reasoned approach 
to it. Now that a more positive attitude s replacing the re- 
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actionary impulse of the pioneers, I suggest that you will find 
that it is in the new schools that an appreciation of the Bible as 
history and literature will be cradled. 

Replying more particularly to the Barclays, may I say that, 
apart from exceptional individuals, children get little out of the 
study in school of Shakespeare before the age of about fourteen ? 
To dull the appetite for the real thing with sugar-coated Tales 
from Shakespeare proves in experience to be an error. The mind 
must be even more matured by an understanding of historical 
background before the more squalid adventures of the Old 
Testament patriarchs can be sympathetically received by children. 
It is not necessary to induce them to read Shakespeare. They 
read him because they are surrounded by people who take enjoy- 
ment of his works for granted without making them an educational 


hurdle. They will read the Bible for the same reason now because ~ 


their teachers, aware that the children run the risk of losing the 
flavour of half the English classic literature, are themselves turning 
to the Bible as an indispensable source book for an English 
education. ANDREW TOMLINSON 
The Beltane School, 
Queensmere Road, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 





Sm,—Mr. and Mrs. Barclay need not fear that they will lose 
any Bible teaching of any value by sending their children to an 
Agnostic school. The curious limp version of Cowper-Templerism 
which goes by the name of “‘ Scripture ” in non-elementary schools 
is exactly what has produced the generation which recognises 
no phrase out of the Bible, and which actually asked in my presence: 
“Who was Judas Iscariot?”’ (Questioner aged fifteen, attending 
a school of high academic reputation.) What else can you expect, 
when “ Scripture” is the period reserved for knitting, reading 
Punch (if in the back rows) or having a quick look at the next 
period’s prep. ? To forestall some critics, may I add that I have 
no doubt that there are teachers who make of Bible teaching a 
real and living study—but not many ? 

Nevertheless, are Mr. and Mrs. Barclay really so helplessly 
dependent on schools as they sound ? I could make a quite reason- 
able showing in an examination on the Bible—but I did not have 
it in school. If Mr. and Mrs. Barclay want their children to 
know their Bible, can they not teach it themselves ? 

Freeland, Holders Hill Road, MARGARET I. COLE 

Hendon, N.W.4. 


LABOUR AND THE POPULAR FRONT 


Sir,—I would not intervene in this discussion were it not for 
the fact that two vital considerations appear to have escaped all 
your correspondents. These are (1) that in the very nature of 
the present world situation Liberal leadership will collapse on the 
crucial issue of Fascism in the crises that are likely to arise in the 
near future ; (2) that the tendency of British Capitalism to incline 
towards Fascism rather than Socialism is fatal and indeed suicidal, 
in consequence of which propaganda ought to be directed not 
to bolstering up an unstable Popular Front, but to laying the 
foundations of the only unity that will stand the test of coming 
events. 

(1) It is surely germane to this discussion to note the rocks 
upon which the Liberal Party has foundered from time to time 
during the last 25 years. Without question those rocks have 
been, when stripped of camouflage, class interest and privilege. 
1931 was the occasion of the last big Liberal shipwreck, and 
although there were a few survivors of the storm, the fact remains 
that half the Party have faithfully supported not only the National 
Government’s policy of economic nationalism, but its pro-Fascist 
international policy as well. It is now contended that Liberalism 
will be of assistance in saving the country from war and Fascism. 
Are we quite sure ? The events of the last few years have demon- 
strated that the issue of the class struggle has taken precedence 
over Imperialism, and that in order to uphold the Fascist regimes 
both in Europe and the Far East the National Government is 
prepared to jeopardise imperial interests. 

Furthermore, Fascism will only become a danger in this country 
during either a war or a trade slump. In either case, especially 
in view of the situation in Europe, the determining factor will be 
the class struggle, in which case the vested interests, including the 
majority of wealthy Liberals will, as in 1931, stand by class privi- 
lege and side with Fascism. It is fatal to overlook the fact that 
the issue of the Popular Front is closely linked up with the issue 
of the class struggle. 


(2) If British Capitalists had the courage to face facts they would 
realise that their own no less than the nation’s ultimate good 
would best be served by Socialism, and that Fascism was fatal 
to both. Ten minutes clear thinking ought to convince anyone 
possessing even a fragmentary knowledge of history and human 
nature that democracy is as essential to civilisation as are air and 
light to physical existence. That being so, no corporative system 
of society, whatever its colour, can be final. Hence there awaits 
every totalitarian State a more or less lengthy period of revolution, 
social upheaval and terror. 

It is also of importance to observe that totalitarianism, whether 
of the Right or the Left, invariably ends in the most rigid cen- 
tralised State control in every department of national life—religious, 
political, financial and cconomic. It is not generally realised 
in this country that the most highly centralised, State planned and 
controlled country in the world to-day, outside Russia, is Germany, 
and next to Germany, Italy. As time goes on, the Nazi regime 
has far more trouble with its Right wing than with its Left. 

Totalitarianism threatens the whole world to-day. Should 
there be a world war it would spread as a matter of course to 
every country which participated in that war. It is probably 
true to say that modern conditions necessitate national economic 
planning in cvery country, just as they demand international 
economic co-operation. But why be driven by war and revolu- 
tion to totalitarian forms of national planning, especially when they 
are bound to be followed by almost endless revolution and terror ? 
Why not carry out.our national planning voluntarily and demo- 
cratically ? That is the one great achievement still within our 
power. It may cven be that Britain is the only Great Power 
which can possibly escape totalitarianism. If that should be so, 
its one hope of escape is in the early coming of a Labour Govern- 
ment which boldly adopted a policy of socialist national planning, 
and simultaneously a policy of international economic co-operation. 
By that means it would escape both war and revolution, since 
a courageous attempt to bring justice into international relations 
would unite into a mighty organic whole the best clements in all 
the countries of the world, including the workers, and by thus 
taking away all occasion for aggressive war cut the ground from 
under the feet of the Fascist dictators. 

On no other basis can I see the possibility of any Popular Front 
surviving the crises which loom on the political horizon to-day. 
12 Victoria Avenue, WILFRED WELLOCK 

Quinton, Birmingham. 


LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE 


Sir,—There is a general feeling in the ranks of the Labour 
Party that it is anomalous and unfortunate that this year should 
pass without a meeting of its Conference. The conspiracy against 
Spanish democracy is so grave a threat to peace and to freedom, 
that it may well call for tactics and methods of action which the 
Party is not at present mandated to adopt. The Executive is 
known to be divided on this issue. We venture, therefore, to 
suggest that every Divisional Party which feels the need for more 
effective action for Spain should without delay record its demand 
for an Emergency Conference. To avoid the dissipation of effort, 
will secretaries be good enough to forward the briefest intimation 
of their assent to this request to the Secretary of the Labour Spain 
Committee at the address below ? 

24 Lupton Street, 

London, N.W.5. 


THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION, GLASGOW 


Sir,—It is refreshing to come across such a thorough-going 
grouser as Mr. Raymond Mortimer. Nothing secms to have becn 
right on his trip to the Glasgow Exhibition—the railway fare, 
the third-class seats, the dining car halibut, the Gothic hotel, 
its curtains and its charges. However, as a compensation it 
appears that Glasgow is close to some of the finest scenery in 
Great Britain—“ mountains and loughs (sic) of unsurpassable 
beauty ”—which is consoling from a visitor who cannot think 
(we agree) that the Exhibition is worth the expense and dis- 
comfort of coming from London. The Palace of Art, it seems, 
is thoroughly disappointing, but we are not informed what Mr. 
Mortimer expected from a popular Exhibition, and his obiter 
dicta on certain of the painters are as ingenuous as they are 
illuminating. Still, that he has discovered J. C. Wintour leads 
one to hope that his journey has not been wholly in vain— 
despite the hardness of the third-class seats. The exhibits in 
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the Palaces of Industry come in for some hard knocks, perhaps 
not wholly unwarranted, but the suggestion that such displays 
should be entrusted to a Committee like that which arranged 
the British Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition may well make those 
who remember that amazing display pause and consider. It is 
good to know that the Amusement Park amuses, but it is closed 
on Sundays (like all similar exhibitions in this country), but a 
week-end perusal of Mr. Mortimer’s article should amply 
compensate for this deficiency. S. R. RICHMOND 


THE AMERICAN DEER FLY 


Sm,—To repay all the interest E. G. Boulenger has given 
readers of THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION by quibbling about 
the figures given in his article in the issue of May 21st may seem 
like ingratitude. Yet I find it impossible to allow his estimate 
of the speed of the American deer-fly to pass. It is, if I may say 
so, an essentially American estimate. 

This speed of over 800 m.p.h. has been completely discredited. 
More recent estimates put its maximum at about 25 m.p.h. This 
was after experiments had been conducted with a model of the 
fly and after aerodynamical calculations had been made as to 
drag and power. 

No means exist for recording accurately the maximum speed 
of insects partly because their direction of flight and output of 
energy. cannot be controlled. The most scientific attempt to 
estimate their speeds of which I have knowledge was made by 
Demoll (1918), whose results were quoted by R. E. Snodgrass 
of the Bureau of Entomology, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in his paper “‘ How Insects Fly,” which was given 
before. the Smithsonian Institution in about 1933. Individual 
insects were set at liberty in a room lighted by one window and 
‘ the time recorded for the flight from the dark side to the light. 
Hawk moths did 15 metres a second. The house fly did 2 to 
2.3 metres a second and the bumble bee from 3 to 5. 

OLIVER STEWART 


SHOP HOURS 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Norman, considers the public 
have been pampered long enough by unnecessary shopping 
facilities. But in many districts there are workers who leave home 
early and return after 8 p.m., and many are kept late at work 
unexpectedly—are they then to be content with cooked meats 
and confectionery for supper ? And in London, at any rate, there 
is a constant flow of travellers which makes the present shopping 
restrictions, especially on Sundays, a serious inconvenience. 
Incidentally, does Mr. Norman think of himself as a pampered 
member of the public because he can buy papers and drinks and 
medicinal goods on Sundays, and have a meal out if he wants ? 
It is absurd to think the public can always think ahead. The 
Government appears to look upon cooked meats as the only 
foodstuff necessary to the public after 8 p.m. But are they? 
Other foodstuffs may now be obtained from machines, in neces- 
sarily limited quantities, and the machines are*not fined; why 
then fine shopkeepers, who are already open, for serving the same 
goods ? 

When Mr. Norman affirms that if he closed when other shops 
were open his usual customers would go elsewhere during normal 
shopping hours, I would ask him, and shopkeepers of similar 
views, whether they have ever put their theory to the test. Surely 
regular custom depends on the personality of the shopkeeper and 
the quality of his goods, not on the number of hours he stays 
open. And is a man really reckoned “uppish” because he 
happens to prefer leisure to doing extra work ? 

I was misinformed over the Eldorado case, and thank Mr. 
Barber for correcting my statement. I should also have added 
that the 1912 Act protects junior assistants only. Though adults 
receive compensation if they work for more than four hours on 
a Sunday, it seems that if the Shops Muddle is to be lifted, 
assistants should be guaranteed similar compensation for extra 
hours on week-days. It could then safely be left to the individual 
shopkeeper to stay open after 8 p.m. for the sale of provisions, 
should he wish to do so. It would be up to him to choose between 
leisure and additional work. It is surely unjust for the law to 
deny him categorically the right to make this choice. Nor do I 
See what business it is of other shops if a man chooses to stay open 
after normal hours. 

I agree that general opening of provision shops on Sundays 
in districts like Stanmore might not be desirable. Housewives 








can order things a day ahead. But it by no means follows that 
none should be allowed to open anywhere. I am convinced of 
widespread dissatisfaction with the restrictions, and cannot agree 
with Mr. Barber and his “‘ few dissenters.”” The restrictions are 
a serious handicap to many small provision stores, unnecessarily 
irksome to the public, and chaotic beyond words. Of course, 
we could all settle down under the new conditions, as Mr. Barber 
suggests ; but if they are unjust and painfully stupid conditions, 
might it not be better to alter them instead of waiting till we have 
resignedly settled down ? THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE 
30 Regent Square, 
W.C.1. 


Miscellany 
THREE DAYS 


Ovr three long and spacious days 
Rounded with their summer skies 

Above the sea among 

The islands of the hills, where, standing 
Upon the morning’s tufted height, we saw 
Across the valleys of the afternoon, our distant 
Goal of evening resting on a point 
Stretched into the waves, 

Are dropped like unknown lives in oceans 
To complete their oblivion— 

Spiral journeys to happiness made short 
As a past or passing thought. 


What can I do, now I return, to hold 

Against the present their little memory ? 

From the rhythm of the country-drinking body 
What muscle asserts happiness against 

The anxiety of the city ? 

What words we spoke sustain their singing birds 
Against the printed flood of words ? 

What peace we gave each other signs 

Away the storm of wars ? 


There swims within my life a fish 

Which is the deep and glittering wish 

Evoking all the hills and waters 

Of sensual memories. 

Your image and those days of glass 

Being lost become no loss 

But change into that image 

At the centre of my thought, 

Itself no less precious 

Than the original happiness. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


COUNTRY NOTES 


Better Though Not Bigger Fruit 


Waritinc about vegetables for these columns the other day 
reminded me of several grievances I hold against fruit-growers 
also. In many of her counties England is very definitely a. 
fruit-growing country ; witness the clouds of blossom which 
float over miles of orchard during April and May. Late frosts, 
hailstorms, and lack of sun are of course the unconquerable 
enemies, but although we may never hope to rival the jewelled, 
Mantegna-like swags and garlands of southerly climates— 
those lemons, those oranges, those grapes, those apricots, 
all so rich, heavy, and glowing—we still contrive to make a 
fair show both with our blossom in the spring and our country- 
cheeked apples and cherries in the late summer. There are 
moments when I feel I would not exchange all the groves of 
grape-fruit and peaches in California for the sight of an English 
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orchard, its boughs weighted down with fruit and all the 
pleasant cheerful business of picking going on. 

But to return to my grievance. I do wonder why the 
amateur fruit-grower in this on the whole favoured country 
should content himself with the meagre variety he allows his 
garden to provide. Gooseberries—yes, they are very well, 
and their hairy paunches explode agreeably against the palate 
when pressed by the tongue. Raspberries—they are very well 
too, especially, as somebody remarked, for the first hundred 
times. Currants, too, red, black, and white, are very good, 
particularly when damped in their bunches and then dipped 
in caster sugar. But the amateur’s garden will do much 
better for him than that, if he gives it the chance. Has he 
grown the pink currant? No, probably not. Has he discovered 
the Alpine strawberry, for which he will ungrudgingly pay an 
exorbitant price when it appears on the menu as Fraises des bois 
on his Continental holiday ? If he hasn’t, let me tell him that 
in the Alpine strawberry (which is quite as easy to grow as any 
other strawberry) he will find a fruit in every way superior 
to the rather woody little berry provided as Fraise des bois— 
larger, less “ seedy,” more luscious altogether, and with the 
advantage of a longer fruiting season than the ordinary straw- 
berry, lasting, in fact, well into the autumn. Has he tried 
figs against a south wall ? It is a mistake to think that outdoor 
figs will ripen only in southern Europe; they will ripen 
perfectly in the southern counties in an average English 
summer. Given the protection of glass (unheated) they will 
even provide two crops during the year. Peaches and 
nectarines, also, are too rarely planted, yet they fruit 
exuberantly against a wall exposed to the sun. Any house, 
however small, can supply such a wall; its owner would be 
better advised to plant a peach or a nectarine against it than 
the tangle of Dorothy Perkins or American Pillar under which 
such walls are usually disguised. 


The Vineyards of England 

England had her vineyards once, so there seems to be no 
reason why she should not have them again. They enjoy the 
prestige of mention in Domesday Book, and they grew on the 
south slopes of the North Downs. They have long since 
receded into history, and the descendants of our original 
vintagers have quite given up the idea of growing the grape vine 
now for their own benefit. Here and there a solitary vine 
exists to provide its bunches annually, which in due course 
are turned into an excruciatingly nasty drink labelled “‘ Home- 
made wine” by cottage-wives, equivalent to other home-made 
wines such as “ cowslip” and “ elderberry,” whose names 
carry a charmingly old-world suggestion so long as the 
decoction remains in the bottle, but not once it has left the 
bottle for the glass. 

In spite of this scepticism taught by experience, I see no reason 
why grape-vines should not still be grown more freely out-of- 
doors in the south of England. Even if we refrain from making 
our own wine, there is a certain satisfaction in heaping a plate 
with some dark bunches, however tasteless, however watery, 
of our own growing. The names alone of hardy vines provide 
an ornament to the garden; they remind one vaguely of the 
troubadours and the Crusades: Primavere Frontignan, 
Muscatel, Muscadine, Black Prince. The leaves in them- 
selves are very beautiful, both in design and colour—bright 
green in the spring, dark red in the autumn; what more 
could be asked of any leaf? I used to dry the most brilliant 
and perfectly shaped ones between blotting paper pressed 
under two volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, after which 
they used to lie about in the unhappy way of things which 
have neither use nor a place of their own, until such time as 
an impatient schoolroom maid, saying she couldn’t put up 
with my dust-traps any longer, would throw them all into 
the fire. 


Scrape 

In conversation with a farmer friend, I recently learnt of 
the existence of this complaint—not to be confused with 
scrapie, which, as readers of THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION 


are no doubt well aware, is due to a small parasite or sarcocyst 
lodging in the ovine muscular system. No. The complaint 
called scrape has a far more endearing origin than a mere 
parasitic insect producing excessive itchiness and consequent 
loss of wool. It is nothing less than homesickness ; it occurs 
only in sheep pining for their native land. 

The native land, in this case, happens to be the Highlands 
of Scotland. You cannot, it appears, buy Highland sheep 
and bring them to the south of England without their becoming 
infected with this most inconvenient disease. The odd thing 
about it is that the first generation does not suffer ; it is only 
in the lambs that the homesickness begins to work. They 
start by pawing the ground uneasily (hence the name scrape), 
they pine ; and if not speedily restored to their ancestral hills 
they die. The only remedy, according to my friend, is to 
cross the breed with a southern ram, when the North apparently 
agrees to settle down comfortably with the South. What an 
example for Queen Elizabeth. If only she had known about 
scrape, she would certainly have arranged an English marriage 
for Mary Queen of Scots. V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


THE POLITICALLY CONSCIOUS 
ARTIST 


Courbet at Rosenberg’s 


Ir is agreed that Courbet was a lusty braggart, a practical 
man and a political failure, simple minded, a lover of good 
things and hunting, a painter of incredible gifts and a most 
uneven artist. As far as it goes this estimate is true enough, 
but it is capable of some expansion. For though Courbet 
was perhaps a poor exponent of Prudhon’s political theories, 
and though like David before him he had his public pro- 
nouncements prepared for him by more articulate friends, 
he was anything but stupid in his human relationships. Every- 
thing he did is obviously the work of a man not frightened, 
not shy, not faible dans la vie. And if his painting seems to 
lack the patient self-criticism and integrity of Cézanne, it also 
gains because Courbet knew a thing or two that Cézanne 
shrank from knowing. If his painting is uneven, that uneven- 
ness is the price he pays for the extraordinary heights of lyrical 
expression which he sometimes attains. Mr. Sickert has 
claimed that he produces pictures as he pares his nails; it 
was Courbet’s boast that he painted as an apple tree produces 
apples. Between the qualified spontaneity of the one and the 
reckless optimism (what if the apples were not good ?) of the 
other point of view there is a vast difference. Once when 
Courbet was sketching with Corot, Corot spent an hour 
frenziedly trying to get the composition right, muttering 
about masses ; Courbet sat down without looking, announcing 
rather rudely as he did so, that, provided he had nature before 
his eyes it didn’t matter where he placed himself. 

This almost mediumistic faith in his ability to extract good 
from anything is the source of both Courbet’s strength and 
his weakness. The same confidence which is insensitively 
awful in one picture can become miraculous in another. The 
reckless and uncritical enthusiasm he had for his own work 
which accounts for a piece of thoroughly ugly and unrelated 
painting like the femme endormie in the front room at Messrs. 
Rosenberg’s Gallery, is responsible also for the lovely girl 
with seagulls. This, with its interplay of downy white birds, 
pink sky, distant sea and waving golden hair, is one of the 
loveliest pictures he ever painted. The same sort of com- 
parison could be continued throughout the show. A regrettable 
picture of the lake of Geneva with snowy alps and something 
like an arab dhow in the foreground is set off against a stunning 
beach scene with rocks and boats, and a sky done by magic. 
A quickly and crudely painted child is a foil to one of those 
gazelle-eyed portraits of Madame Boreau. While the opulent 
nude belonging to Matisse makes up in colour, painting, 
conception and everything else for a stodgy piece of work just 
inside the door. 
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In about 1849 Courbet became what would now be called 
“ politically conscious.” Nearly all the pictures in this col- 
lection were painted after this date. It is difficult to see 
political sermons in rocks of Franche Comté, the water meadows 
of Indre or a wild profusion of flowers spread on a table in the 
open air, unless one is prepared to take a very long view. That 
Courbet desired the betterment of humanity (he really believed 
that the millennium had arrived at the time of the Commune) 
there can be no doubt, but he approached it as an individual, 
as though his own great affection could dissolve all differences 
in a love of white haunches and smooth bellies, of deer in 
forests and trout in streams, grapes and wine. He was a 
socialist on Christian and not moralising lines. There is 
nothing destructive in his outlook (he even preserved the 
pieces of the column which he was ordered to destroy)— 
“ Shoot no one ” was his slogan in the days of the Commune. 
He seemed to believe that there was something good about 
being human, and until morality can produce an artist who 
loves the idea of reconstruction as Courbet loved his native 
soil, who can be sincerely more interested in plans for gym- 
nasiums than in his sweetheart, until then Courbet will con- 
tinue to be a cogent disruptive and non-moral advocate for 
first and last things about human beings. 

GRAHAM BELL 


“MACBETH” AT GLYNDEBOURNE 


In this, the fifth year at Mr. John Christie’s opera house at 
Glyndebourne, the season began for the first time with an opera 
by another than Mozart, namely, Verdi’s Macbeth. With the 
fine enlarged stage in working for the first time this year the 
most elaborate effects are obtainable and full use is made of 
them in the present production. For the first time since 
Glyndebourne opened its doors the audience was given a 
dramatic rather than a musical evening. I say this not through 
any lack of appreciation of the great musician that Verdi 
undoubtedly was. His genius as a composer is as evident in 
his early works, such as I] Trovatore, Rigoletto and La Traviata 
as in his last two masterpieces, Otello and Falstaff ; so that 
when the time came to consider adding the work of another 
master to the Mozart repertory which had proved so successful 
at Glyndebourne, Verdi was one of the obvious choices. 

As for the opera to be selected there was a great deal to be 
said for Macbeth. Apparently, Verdi thought highly of it, 
although he revised it in 1865, after its original failure in 
Florence in 1847, but not so thoroughly as he did the later 
Simon Boccanegra. The great opportunities Macbeth offers 
for stage production make it particularly suitable for showing 
off both Glyndebourne’s equipment and Carl Ebert’s great 
talent as a producer. In this respect there is no doubt that 
the present production is a triumph for all concerned. For the 
first time at Glyndebourne we are given scenery and costumes 
that are appropriate, imaginative and a pleasure to the eye. The 
audience showed its appreciation by enthusiasm unusual even 
for Glyndebourne and although, as I have said, it was a night 
of drama rather than of music this is no reflection on the part 
played in its success by Fritz Busch, the orchestra and the 
singers. As usual at Glyndebourne the general ensemble was 
superb and proved once again what a difference assiduous re- 
hearsing makes to the general effect and how unrivalled in this 
respect the work at Glyndebourne is. The choruses were 
simply magnificent, I have never heard better. The cast also 
was of a very high standard. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
have most of the singing and there was little fault to find with 
either Francesco Valentino (Macbeth) or Vera Schwarz—whose 
Lady Macbeth is, however, too suave and southern a type to 
be ideal for the part. 

When it comes to discussing the music, I can only wish I 
could be as enthusiastic as I am about the production and the 
performance, but I can only present my own impression 
which was one of great disappointment. In the first place 
I think Verdi fails completely with the witches who are the 


bane of every producer of Shakespeare’s play. If ever scenes 
required imaginative music to make them successful these do, 
but Verdi’s music is on a par with Shakespeare’s 


Double, double toil and trouble 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble 


Or 
By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes. 

It is utterly conventional and almost ludicrous in its particular 
Italian operatic convention. When we get to the next scene— 
Piave set out Shakepeare’s play as a libretto in four acts of ten 
scenes in all—that of a courtyard in Macbeth’s castle, we were 
given by Caspar Neher a magnificent setting but the music, 
though it has dignity and force, has no suggestive power and 
isin fact cold. A fine final chorus though still very conventional 
was made effective by its formal presentation. So much for 
Act I: nothing memorable, nothing we long to hear repeated ! 
In Act II the murder of Banquo is a foretaste of what Verdi 
was to do much more effectively four years later in Rigoletto ; 
but Sparafucile and his long-cloaked, hissing desperadoes, 
reminiscent of Neapolitan bandits, seem quite out of the 
picture in Macbeth. The aria sung by Banquo (David 
Franklin) in the scene with his son before his murder which 
should be so touching, fails completely because Verdi has not 
been inspired to write anything that moves us, and one cannot 
help thinking in this home of Mozart what a touching scene 
that composer would have made of it. The banqueting scene 
is splendid to look at and the music has a certain vitality, but 
when one finds one’s chief interest is in the clever way Banquo’s 
ghost is handled by Mr. Ebert one realises with a shock that 
the music must be seriously lacking to make so little impression. 

In Act III we are on the blasted heath again among the 
witches and the apparitions of kings. The music is completely 
devoid of horror or any sinister quality ; the witches’ music 
might come out of a lively comic opera. Fine stage-manage- 
ment, splendid setting, but no music worth remembering—that 
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I fear must be the verdict on Act III. We are now at Act IV. 
Here we get a bit of music enhanced by superb choral singing. 
After this the sleep-walking scene. This is good. Verdi here 
avoids the obvious and produces a really artistic piece of work 
all the more effective for being kept very quiet and mysterious. 
A nice aria well sung by Mr. David Lloyd (Macduff) sustains 
our interest, but in the scene before the battle Verdi misses 
his great opportunity with Macbeth. Here some music equal 
to Shakespeare’s poctry is absolutely called for. One has 
to remind oneself of the terrific passages Shakespeare has 
given to Macbeth: 
I have liv’d long enough : my May of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
Curses not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny but dare not. 
and the passage beginning : 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow . .. 
followed by the incomparable great speech : 
She should have died hereafter . . . 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death... . 
In these last speeches of Macbeth is the whole climax and 
I would say the whole justification and success of Shakepeare’s 
tragedy. Surely we are entitled to expect a composer of 
genius to rise to this height if he elects to compose an opera 
on Shakepeare’s play? What Verdi gives us in the way of 
music is relatively pitiful in conception and totally devoid of 
imaginative power—just conventional operatic padding, 
energetically executed. As one listens to this uninspired stuff 
one cannot help thinking how Beethoven or Mozart would 
have risen to such an occasion, although I do not think either 
of them would ever have chosen this libretto. 
W. J. TURNER 


THE MOVIES 


“Test Pilot” at the Empire. 
“Doctor Rhythm,” at the Plaza. 
The March of Time, Fourth Year, No. 1. 


TEST PILOT is the apotheosis of the good commercial 
film. Its efficiency is as dazzling as sunlight on aluminium 
wings. It has about as much psychology as a world-wide 
box-office hit can afford, which is more than used to be thought. 
And it is pure cinema, in the sense that there is scarcely a 
moment of it conceivable in any medium other than that of 
the moving picture. Under the direction of Victor Fleming 
it certainly does move : the technical handling of the air scenes 
is brilliant, and on the ground also Clark Gable, Myrna Loy 
and Spencer Tracy play with such assurance and neat timing 
that we begin to fancy we know more about the characters 
they portray than we really do. The essence of the drama 
is the effect of the highly dangerous career of an experimental 
pilot on his own nerves and those of his wife (Loy) and his 
ground mechanic (Tracy). Superficially he appears to have 
no nerves at all ; butin fact all his dare-devil successes (which 
involve power-dives, last-minute parachute descents and so 
on) are followed by crazy, drunken orgies, with which—and 
with the danger—his wife has to put up. Two or three times 
she gives way under the strain, and even the laconic Mr. 
Tracy, in one of those performances which seem to condense 
whole chapters of Hemingway into the exclamation “ Sure! ” 
cracks up towards the end. All through the film we move 
across the surface of American life with that delightful feeling 
of reality which we have come to expect from the best Holly- 
wood products. The Kansas farm looks real, so do the New 


York lodgings, and a whole chain of small performances add 


to the total effect : one of them, the Kansas boy jilted for the 
more glamorous aviator, not even important enough to have 
his name on the cast sheet, is given a sort of courteous good 
nature which one recognises as characteristic of hundreds of 
Americans but seldom meets on the screen; another, the 
New York landlady, is a character study by the clever actress 
who gave us the mother in Dead End, Marjorie Main. 

The limitations of the medium begin to show when we are 
invited to consider the nature of the nervous tension between 
the pilot and the two who love him ; it resolves itself inevitably 
into a series of photogenic scenes, crazy parties, whirlwind 
reconciliations, packings and unpackings of suitcases. The novel 
has nothing to fear here. For sensibility and the inner life 
M-G-M. fall back on some rather disconcerting talk about 
* Miss Alice-Blue-Gown,” the jealous mistress of the skies, she 
who slaps and has to get slapped back or Gable will know why. 
And his final lapse into domesticity is unconvincing. No; 
whole people don’t really emerge out of Test Pilot: what 
does emerge is a fascinating top-layer of quick living and quick 
thinking, machine-ridden, generally true as deep as it goes, 
and, with Tracy, almost persuading us that it goes fairly deep 
after all. 

No expert on the Parnassian slopes of crooning, I take it 
that Bing Crosby is acknowledged to be sweeter, softer, higher 
and damper than his rivals: in fact, the uncrowned Master- 
crooner of Hollywood. The point about Doctor Rhythm is 
that even the anti-crooners will enjoy it, and that for two reasons. 
First, it has been directed by Frank Tuttle (on the basis of an 
O. Henry story) with more than a touch of fantastic humour. 
The opening scene, for example, in which a high school relay 
team holds its fifteenth annual beano at midnight in the Central 
Park Zoo, would be an ideal piece of imaginative absurdity if 
only the mixed bathing with the seals had gone off in a more 
friendly manner: in such a night as that, all creation, animal 
and human, should have mingled in sweet paradisal concord. 
There is a delightful moment, too, when Crosby wakes up 
next morning, still in the Park, and sings an aubade to a semi- 
recumbent marble nude. It does not matter so much that 
this standard of direction is not maintained because of the 
second reason, which is Beatrice Lillie. It may be that a 
strong liking for burlesque leads me to overvalue this artist, for 
burlesque is the very Kernel of her art. Anyhow there was, 
for me, not a dull moment while Mrs. Lorelei Dodge-Blodgett 
held the screen. We discover her engaged on preparations 
of baffling complexity for her Annual Police Show, holding a 
slightly precarious pose on a ladder while the cameras flash 
and her gilt halo wobbles. Her features reflect a perpetual 
internal warfare between self-confidence and apprehension ; 
somehow or other she contrives to remain unruffied, but 
against what odds! Let her essay something in the line of a 
hot number, and a sidelong glance betrays a sickening doubt 
about the security of the spray on her left shoulder ; let her 
so much as give the piano a playful tap, and there is an ominous 
creak, and—what is more—something peculiar seems to have 
come offon her hand, Never mind ; in aninstant she is all smiles 
again, launching into one of those interminable passion-charged 
notes beloved of the torch-singer which she keeps up for so 
long that she gradually loses interest in the whole thing, and 
the note imperceptibly becomes a yawn. Admirable, incom- 
parable artist! The rest of the film is quite tolerable enough 
to serve as a background for her, though it was not intended 
precisely as that. Mary Carlisle endures the unenviable lot 
of girls with a pash for a crooner ; that is to say, since the public 
likes solos best, she has to sit about looking (for varicty’s sake) 
first bored, then distrustful, finally rapturous. She is a blonde 
beauty on severely mass-produced lines; quite taking if 
you can banish the impression that she has been not so much 
created as assembled on a strip. 

The new March of Time bulletin deals in its usual graphic 
manner with three topics, the unscrupulous abuse of the 
Hire Purchase system and Miss Wilkinson’s campaign to reform 
it, White Russians in exile, and the use of the pine-forests in 
Georgia for paper-pulp. PETER GALWAY 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Utrillo at the Adams Gallery 


Here we see Utrillo at his best. The organisers have collected 
some thirty pictures painted befween 1908 and 1918, which it 
would be interesting and slightly depressing to compare with his 
work of the last ten years. Urtrillo has not ceased to be a good 
painter ; and it is only fair to remember, when one sees something 
by him that appears undeniably bad, that as likely as not it was 
painted by somebody else. But to anyone acquainted only with 
his later work—done for the most part from post-cards, and 
showing it—this exhibition may come as a surprise. Instead of 
that mechanical enthusiasm which has never been felt for views 
which have never been “ seer.” rendered acceptable only by the 
artist’s infallible sense of paint, tae visitor to the Adams Gallery 
influences are Pissaro, Cézanne and, to a less extent, Van Gogh 
(and, as influences, these are preferable to coloured photographs). 
Such pictures as Avenue d’ Argenteuil (No. 14) and Sannois (No. 26.) 
—both painted in 1912, perhaps Urtrillo’s happiest year—are 
masterpieces of observation and analysis. It is this subtlety of 
analysis and delicate perception of tones that betrays the pupil 
of Pissaro and Cézanne; while the imaginative grasp which has 
transformed observed facts into a work of art reveals a pupil not 
unworthy of his schooling. Here is something quite different 
from the stark, though admirably disposed, patches of bleak 
colour which, in too many of Urtrillo’s latest pictures, show that 
the artist has been working without a thought or feeling for the 
motif. The very figures, instead of being dotted like dumpy dolls 
in suitable spots, are induced sometimes to take their places, and 
occasionally their movements even, as parts of a living whole. 
It may be worth noting that, contrary to opinions frequently and 
firmly maintained, in some of these pictures Utrillo has obtained 
his characteristic white effects by means of pure oil-paint unmixed 
with plaster. An exhibition not to be missed. 


Toscanini at the Queen’s Hall 


The first two of the series of six Toscanini concerts arranged by 
the B.B.C. at the Queen’s Hall have now taken place and shown 
this great conductor as supreme in his performances and as odd 
in his programme-building as ever. At the first concert though 
everything was finely played the Mozart Magic Flute overture 
had an unusual majesty and the Weber-Berlioz Waltz a purity 
and delicacy that reminded one of the total absence of vulgarity 
or any cheapness of effect that is one of Toscanini’s greatest 
virtues. His genius for “continuity” made the delightful 
Smetana symphonic poem V/tava a wonderful experience. But 
not even Toscanini can get continuity into Strauss’s Don Quixote, 
which, in spite of its richness of invention, seems rather straggling 
and shapeless and in this respect is inferior to its great rival among 
Strauss’s tone-poems, Till Eulenspiegel. It was beautifully played 
with Emanuel Feuermann (’cellist) and Bernard Shore (viola) as 
good as they could be. Much fuss has been made of Toscanini’s 
substitution of the E flat clarinet for the trumpet in Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto in F, but this is no reflection on Mr. 
Ernest Hall’s capacity. There is no doubt that the balance is 
better with the clarinet instead of the trumpet, which is always 
too shril'. The C minor symphony of Beethoven was marvelously 
played. 


“Happy Returns,” at the Adelphi 


There is a Spanish scene—dancers; a Viennese scene— 
waltzes; a Japanese scene—geishas. Evidently the Earth just 
now is too grim a subject, so Mr. Cochran, no doubt wisely, 
pretends that nothing is happening. A rather drawn-out sketch 
about a stockbroker’s office with stocks falling, falling, is the only 
comment on actuality—unless you include the “ Down and Out 
Blues,” a good tune on a nice cheerful theme. Almost all the 
Satire in the show is cannibalistic: mockery, that is to say, of the 
stage. And it would be unreasonable to complain, when Miss 
Beatrice Lillie is the satirist. She is, within her carefully con- 
sidered limits, superb. Her series of portraits of incompetent 
and ageing entertainers is as brutal as it is brilliant, never 
exaggerated, painfully lifelike, ferociously funny. She fails to be 
hoisted by gentlemen of the chorus, she fails to take a low note, 
she warbles of gay Paree, she coos of Alt Wien, she swings on a 
crescent moon distributing garters, she even recreates Miss 
Evelyn Laye in Helen. She is, in fact, the show, and she is a 
fabulously good show. Apart from her there is a new, indefatigable, 





juggling dancer, Miss Mickie Braatz, who is the sort of discovery 
Mr. Cochran always succeeds in making. There are Marictta 
d@’Aix and Rody d’Aix, dazzling in the more athletic ballroom 
style. There are Bud Flanagan and Chesney Allen from the 
Palladium, a little dépaysés but broadly bright. There is a lot of 
gay scenery, some good tunes, a pleasantly nostalgic revival of 
songs from old Cochran shows, and a new set of Young Ladies. 
We grow older, but Mr. Cochran and his audience remain the 
same age. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, May 27th— 
Public Meeting: “ Air Raid Precautions in Spain and Britain,” 
Friends House, 8. 
Rally in Aid of Spain, Kensington Town Hall, 8. 
“No More Peace!” First Production in London, Tavistock Little 
Theatre, Mary Ward Settlement. 
SATURDAY, May 28th— 
Three Conferences for Students arranged by the Ethical Union, 
London School of Economics (Room 8), 10.30, 2.30 and 7.30. 
Congress on the Problems of Contemporary Music, Queen Mary 
Hall, 11.30; and on 29th. 
“ Marriage of Figaro,” Open Air Theatre. 
SUNDAY, May 29th— 
Prof. G. E. Catlin on “ Reason and Instinct,”” Conway Hall, 11. 
Third National Youth Peace Day. Procession leaves Embankment 
2.30; Rally in Hyde Park, 3.15. 
Monpay, May 30th— 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Season, Scala. 
Tugspay, May 31st— 
Max Plowman on “ The Work Before the P.P.U.,” 
1.20. 


Friends House, 


Public Meeting in support of Cecil Houses, Gaiety Theatre, 3. 
“‘ Believe You Me,” Ambassadors. 
WEDNESDAY, June 1st— 
Debate: “The English and Their Ways.” Speakers: André 


Maurois, A. G. Macdonell, Eric Linklater, 45 Park Lane, 9. 
Tickets, 21s. and 10s. 6d., in aid of Libraries in Hospitals. 
THURSDAY, June 2nd— 
Max Plowman on “ William Blake,” Dick Sheppard Centre, 52 
Queensway, W.2, 8. 











The pleasantest way of travelling to 


THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION 


is by means of one of the 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Iw a self-revealing preface Professor Lancelot Hogben explains 
that he came to write Science for the Citizen (Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) because, living during the week in London, he was 
visiting his children in Devonshire every week-end. This 
gave him each week “ six hours of care-free time for writing 
under the most propitious circumstances ” in the S.R. Pullman 
cars. The result is a book of over half a million words covering 
the history of scientific discovery and thought. It is an extra- 
ordinary feat for one man to have conceived and written it, 
and like his previous book, Mathematics for the Million (Allen 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), now in its 33rd thousand, it shows that 
Professor Hogben is one of the great popularisers. Like the 
apostles of evolution, he has a burning faith in science and in 
materialism. In his preface he attributes to himself “a sheer 
genius for making enemies.” Be that as it may, he has 
Cobbett’s genius for abusing what he considers the evils of 
his time. Economists are trounced on every possible occasion, 
but we must remember that he occupied the chair of Social 
Biology at the London School of Economics. The sub-title 
of this book, “a self-educator based on the social background 
of scientific discovery,” reveals the idea which has inspired it : 
to write the history of advancing human knowledge, emphasising 
the social needs which called forth each fresh discovery. One 
great advantage of this is that every advance in science is 
correlated with the age in which it occurred ; another is that 
it has led to an entire rearrangement of material and that the 
sciences are not divided up into water-tight compartments. 
Beginning with the determination of the year, we proceed to 
further astronomical discoveries as the result of the need for 
methods of navigation and thence to exact measurements of 
time—with the sundial and chronometer—and of distance. 
An exposition of the wave theory of sound, and the deter- 
mination of the speed of light ends with a page in which the 
following sentences well illustrate Professor Hogben’s weakness 
and his strength : 

If we wish to understand why the new outlook in physics is inter- 
preted as a reason for rejecting the materialistic temper of the century 
which began with Diderot and ended with Darwin, we must not 
expect to find an answer in the progress of scientific knowledge. . . 
social machinery can no longer accommodate rapid advance in 
discovering the material amenities which science confers. We are 
thus faced with two alternatives. One is to devise the social 
machinery which ensures the further progress of science by finding 
social uses for new discoveries. The other is to discredit confidence 
in the fact-loving method of science . . . we may hope the adventure 


of human knowledge will survive all the efforts to reinstate mysticism 
in the present period of cultural decay. 


* o * 


Part II deals with chemistry, the states of matter, the 
“rebirth of materialism ” and the chemistry of carbon com- 
pounds. All this is brilliantly told. Part III is the Conquest 
of Power: heat, steam, magnetism and electricity. Part IV, 
The Cenquest of Hunger and Disease, covers biology, inheri- 
tance, medicine. Part V, The Conquest of Behaviour, 
contains a violent onslaught on Lamarckians and Eugenists— 
since, if their views are true, the author’s egalitarian faith 
would suffer. These pages are followed by an epilogue on 
th: need for a new social contract which is perhaps the best 
thing in the book. It begins with a justification of applied 
science. ‘‘ Without its roots firmly planted in the moist soil 
of social practice, the green shoot of pure science withers and 
becomes the dead trunk of metaphysics.”” Knowledge trans- 
forms our morality: as Lucretius says, it frees us from the 
terror of the gods. “ Our moral attitude to witch-burning is 


not unconnected with advancing scientific knowledge of 
chemistry.” Turning to the future, Professor Hogben sketches 
the changes in industry which can already be foreseen, and 
gives an excellent warning against efforts to nationalise indus- 


tries which will not last much longer. Public enterprise should 


particularly concern itself with the new technical resources 
which private industry has failed to exploit. 
* * * 


It is extremely difficult to give a just appreciation of 
Science for the Citizen, because the merit of the book is its 
comprehensive sweeping view, and the vigour, not to say 
violence, with which it is written. “ Along new macadamised 
roads machinery will propel the chariot of a new Pompcian 
plutocracy, escaping to the childless villa on the Chiltern 
hills.” Admirable! Worthy of being ranked with Cobbett’s 
best invective. The same violence in another connection may 
be unfair, or fail in its effect. Thus in emphasising the im- 
portance of electrical communication and the radio, he 
exclaims: “ the spark-gap is mightier than the pen. Democracy 
will not be salvaged by men who can talk fluently. . . . etc.” 
Most people understand fluently spoken broadcasts so much 
better than the buzz of the spark-gaps. Indeed it is far 
easier to pick small holes in a book of this kind than to praise 
it as it deserves. It is difficult to know what holes are worth 
picking. Some of Horrabin’s illustrations are badly drawn. 
In the diagram of the governor the lever seems bound to turn 
round with the balls, and that of the Newcomen engine would 
be more intelligible if the cylinder were left ostentatiously 
open so that the reader could visualise atmospheric pressure 
on the piston. Professor Hogben makes some surprising 
statements : 

It is sometimes stated that the Arabs introduced the mariner’s 
compass into Europe. This is not so. There is a record that the 
Norwegians were already familiar with its use by the eleventh century 
of our cra... when there was. probably little intercourse between 
Northern Europe and the Mediterranean. 

In another place he acclaims the importance of archaeology 
and points out that a little knowledge of archaeology would 
have made it more difficult to spread doctrines used to bolster 
up war madness in Central Europe. He should remember that 
Northmen had been slave-raiding for generations before they 
colonised Apulia and conquered Sicily in the eleventh century. 
Contact with the Mediterranean was continual. Then there 
is a statement that the bee has been kept for thousands of 
years without any attempt to improve the strain until recent 
attempts at artificial insemination in the U.S.S.R. This shows 
ignorance of the beekeeping literature of the last fifty years. 
More serious than such slips is the failure in describing the 
alternation of sexual and asexual generation in plants (best seen 
in ferns, liverworts, mosses, etc.) to point out that all the cells 
in the sexual generation have the reduced number of chromo- 
somes like the gametes. There is also no mention of the 
giantism due to cells containing the double number. But the 
chief fault of Science and the Citizen is also, as I have pointed 
out, its chief merit: its violence and lack of detachment. 
Sometimes, when Professor Hogben is attacking those with 
whom he disagrees, he flings accusations about very wildly. 
He agrees on one page that it is possible to assert that deaf- 
mutism is commoner among Jews than among Gentiles without 
incurring the charge of anti-semitism. But he suggests that 
Lamarck, who sank into an unhonoured grave at the age of 
eighty-five, after he had gone blind through using his microscope, 
spread his now obsolete and unproved theory of the origin of 
species (which is roughly that the giraffe got a long neck by 
stretching to the tops of trees) because “ the political deduc- 
tions to be drawn from it invested the privileges of the wealthy 
with the verisimilitude of natural law.” This is, of course, 
not only bosh but profoundly pernicious, because symptomatic 
of the blindness to truth which political partisanship is spread- 
ing everywhere to-day. It is true that Hogben quotes Boyle’s 
words, “‘ Science is such knowledge as hath a tendency to use.” 
But the partisans all believe in the science that is of use to 
them, and only in that. The evolution of chemistry, says 
Hogben, made witchcraft incredible, but some of the accusa- 
tions he makes himself seem to me like the medieval belief in 
witchcraft, the German belief in an underworld of Jews, or the 
Russian belief in Wreckers. Davip GARNETT 
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Edinburgh 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
& FRANCIS BAMFORD 


Without Knowing 
Mr. Walkley 


personal memoirs of 


EDITH OLIVIER 














Austria and After 
FRANZ BORKENAU 








Just Back from 
Germany 
J. A. COLE 





The Mott Family in 
France 
DONALD MOFFAT 


Social Interest: A 


Challenge to Mankind 
ALFRED ADLER 


Arthur Rimbaud 
ENID STARKIE 














T. E. Hulme 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 
= 





A History of Economic 
Thought ERICH ROLL 





THIS WEEK'S NEW FABER BOOKS 


oe Edinburgh, of all cities in Great Britain, stands to-day 
as the last stronghold of romance. As Mr. Sitwell and 
Mr. Bamford bring to life the kings and beggars, martyrs 
and murderers, queens and witches, and the ordinary men 
and women who have helped to mould her soul, we catch 
the essential spirit that is hers. ‘Information that will be 
new to many who know their Edinburgh well.’—Times 
Lit. Supp. With 16 collotype illustrations. 12/6 


¥& One of the most delightful memoirs we have published. 
“Has enchanted me.’—LORD DAVID cEcIL, Spectator. 
* Delightful—ea most beguiling book.’—z. Bn. ossorn, Daily 
Telegraph. ‘Wholly delightful.—povcias west, Daily 
Mail. ‘Altogether a charming book.'—HOWARD SPRING, 
Evening Standard. With 16 illustrations. 12/6 


* 1.—Was the Anschluss brought about by the will of 
the people or by violence ? 2.—Is it likely to continue by 
force or consent ? 3.—What does it mean in the general 
European context ? There is no one more fitted to answer 
these questions than Dr. Borkenau, author of The Spanish 
Cockpit. He himself is Austrian and has unrivalled 
knowledge of the whole European scene. With maps. 8/6 


a Mr. Cole has just returned from Germany and his book 
has been rushed through the press in record time. If 
you have been unable to go to Germany yourself, this 
straightforward and unbiased account of what he saw and 
heard is the next best thing. pg ‘I do not think I have read 
any book about Germany under the Nazis which gave me 
so clear or so amusing or so unprejudiced a picture.’— 





Reynolds News. 8/6 


* The Motts and their adventures in France have been 
one of the most popular features in the whole history of 
the New Yorker. ‘Cannot fail to be welcomed here with 
warm appreciation—more real knowledge of France than 
from a dozen books.’—Times Lit. Supp. ‘A delightful 
family.’—The Times. * Truly engaging wit.’—Observer. 7/6 


a The recent death of the great Austrian psychologist, 
Dr. Adler, has robbed the world of one of its most original 
and powerful minds. In this last testament, a vigorous 
and impressive re-statement of his fundamental! ideas, he 
shows how our present-day burdens are the result of the 
lack of a thorough social education 10/6 


~ Rimbaud had one of the strangest and most romantic 
careers in the whole of history, and Miss Starkie gives a 
particularly full account of his amazing life in the Levant 
and Abyssinia as trader and explorer. ‘The most complete 
and accurate survey of Rimbaud's career yet published. 

Times Literary Supplement. Tliustrated 15/- 


os T. E. Hulme, the philosopher and poct, who was 


killed in action in 1917, has proved to be perhaps the most 


influential mind of his generation. Mr. Roberts's study is 
important for everyone who would understand the 
philosophy, the zsthetics and the art of the present time 
and probably of the future. 10/6 


+ This extremely important book is intended primarily 
for the professional student of economics and secondarily 
for the intelligent layman. It gives a critical description 


of all economic theories, of any significance, from Plato 
to the present day. Professor Roll’s treatment of K 
Marx is particularly full and illuminating 12/6 
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, NEW NOVELS 
Shadows Around the Lake. By Guy DE Pourratis. Rout- 
ledge. 8s. 6d. 


Pathetic Symphony. By Kiavs Mann. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
Birthday Party. By C. H. B. Kitcuin. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Night of the Party. By Martin Boyp. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

The first novel, as La Péche Miraculeuse, was awarded the Grand 
Prix du Roman by the French Academy: in England, it received 
the Heinemann Prize. Mr. Geoffrey Sainsbury’s translation, 
apart from a few over-anxious words like “ refrigerant,” is un- 
usually resourceful and good. But prizes or no prizes, this long, 
thoughtful and talented book is° by no means the work of a 
true novelist. I do not mean that the author is not a writer, 
and a good one. I mean that here we have that particular kind 
of half-autobiographical first (and often last) novel which is some- 
times produced by the sensitive and highly cultivated man of 
middle-age. Its faults as a novel, curiously enough, form its 
virtues as a book. Because it is exactly the impersonal, yet 
thoroughly subjective, slightly amateur approach which enables 
the Comte de Pourtalés to say what he wants. 

The novel’s epoch is 1890-1920. The setting is the aristo- 
cratic quarter of Geneva, inhabited by the descendants of French 
families which had taken refuge there at the Reformation“ . . . 
great families that made Geneva first of all a Calvinist Rome, 
and then a centre of science and banking.” They talked of 
“going to Switzerland’ when they left the Canton of Geneva ; 
they were somehow rather English. Among them is the 
Villars family, and Paul de Villars is the hero. His desire is to 
be. a musician; his problems are love, and the crumbling, yet 
tenacious, tenets of his extraordinary little civilisation : 

“There’s no sense in my loving her,” he said to himself. “To 
be in love with one’s own torment. .. .” At bottom, all the trouble 
came from this ancient town of mummies, where the soul reigned 
supreme, the soul turned into a quarrelsome, pedantic monster, 
snarling at life, the soul that had been kneaded and pounded by that 
terrible Calvin who had sent Servetus to the stake for saying that 
Christ was the Everlasting Son of God, instead of the Son of God 
Everlasting. ... 














RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


JANUS 
VEATHERCOCK 


by 
Jonathan Curling 


full-length biography of that re- 
markably versatile villain Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright (1794-1847)—artist, author, critic, 
dilettante, forger and poisoner—Lamb’s “ light- 
hearted Janus” and Hazlitt’s ‘ Bucolical 
Juvenile’ of the London Magazine. 


The first 


‘An admirably written, excellently printed book, surely 
the final placing of Wainewright.” sik WUC WALPOLE. 


has done his work very thoroughly, find- 
vy material in Australia, and bis book. has 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“Mr. Curling 
ing much nez 
many unexpected points of interest.” 
“He will make his readers extremely iuterested, I am 
sure, in this reprehensible and entertaining character.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 

With 18 illustrations. 12/6 net 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
3; PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C4 
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“ Her,” in the above quotation, is Louise, the first of Paul’s two 
love-affairs. Louise’s devotion was complete, but completely 
of the mind. Her church, and ker education, retained her body. 
Their mutual frustration and unhappiness slow the book down, 
in the middle, as they slow things down in real life. But one’s 
interest does not flag, because of the author’s remarkable gift for 
reproducing the effects of passion on nervous sensibilities. Still 
unmarried in 1914, Paul becomes an interpreter on the English 
front, and there ensue descriptions of the War which are really 
magnificent. Equally able, and equally terrifying, are the pages 
which just precede the War. Miserably enough, one sees that 
the only difference between 1914 and to-day is that in 1914 one 
couldn’t read novels about what was going to happen. Now, 
by buying Shadows Around the Lake and changing the word 
Servia to Czechoslovakia, one can. Wounded, Paul returns 
to an impoverished inheritance, and to the solution of his diffi- 
culties in Louise’s friend, Antoinette. The latter represents 
the acceptance and fulfilment of life ; she embodics Paul’s future 
just as Louise embodied his past, and the values which must be 
understood, and then transformed, by cach succeeding genera- 
tion, Possibly the story sounds a little meagre. To read, it is 
full and satisfying. It has auxiliaries, too, in the tender and 
perspicacious asides about natural beauties, music and archi- 
tecture. The architecture is that of huge eighteenth century 
lake-side houses of Paul’s puzzled and retreating caste. ‘There 
are, in short, several good reasons for reading this book. I might 
add two more. One, that the author has successfully recaptured 
the Europe of his youth. Another, that the Europe of his youth 
has successfully recaptured him, and us. 

Pathetic Symphony is a biographical novel about Tchaikovsky 
by the son of Thomas Mann. It begins with the composer 
already famous, and making his féted expeditions to Germany 
and elsewhere as guest conductor of his own works. Affectionate, 
self-obsessed, moody to a degree, Tchaikovsky’s nature has becn 
evoked with astonishing delicacy. He was always wanting to be 
** anywhere but here.” Something about the way he approached 
life, combined with something about the way Herr Mann ap- 
proaches writing, makes it seem, at times, as if one is reading an 
unfamiliar —Tchehov, in which the characters are mysteriously 
called Brahms, Grieg, Nikisch, Busoni, etc. The book cannot 
sustain such a comparison all through, of course, but there is 
much that can. The author goes on to deal with Tchaikovsky’s 
youth. He was born not far from Moscow in 1840, and at the 
age of fourteen his French mother, whom he adored, died of 
cholera, the disease of which he was himself to die. From ten 
to roughly twenty-one, he muddled at law without giving a thought 
to music, and then, at twenty-five, a composition of his was con- 
ducted in public by Johann Strauss. It was at this point that he 
shook off the influence of Apukhtin, a brilliant young man who 
had dominated him since his mother’s death, and of whom 
Turgenev had said, “he will one day be the greatest poet in 
Russia.” There followed the years of work and recognition in 
Moscow under the tutelage of his great friend Nicolai Rubinstein. 
It was in his capacity as teacher at the new Conservatoire that he 
met Antonina Miliukova, and made, in 1877, his absurd and 
disastrous marriage. An earlier flirtation with a French singer, 
Désirée Artét, had come to nothing, but the marriage was to come 
to worse than nothing. The same year, however, the greatest 
woman friend of his life, Madame von Meck, began giving him 
an allowance of 6,000 roubles a year: since 1876, their corre- 
spondence had become one of the chief factors in his life. He 
was never to meet her. For thirteen years, she was to play the 
role of invisible mother, but the composer, as Herr Mann shows, 
became internally more melancholy and unsatisfied as he became 
internationally more famous. In the final years, there began the 
increasing, only half-expressed attachment to his precocious, 
devoted nephew, Vladimir Davidoff. The tragedy begins to 
gain singleness and clarity, and these pages are among the author’s 
best. They also lend his book great interest and authority, 
because Herr Mann has been the first to show Tchaikoysky’s 
end in its true perspective. The apotheosis was the Symphonie 
Pathétique, the Sixth and greatest of his symphonies; it was 
performed on the 16th October, 1893. A few days later, he 
drank the tainted glass of water, and died. The Symphony was 
dedicated to Vladimir, and after the first performance the young 
man said to Tchaikovsky : 

““ Why must music dedicated by you to me be sad?” 

“TI did not mean anything,” declared the old man, standing up. 

“TIT am tired.” 

Both the following books are to be highly recommended to those 
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The Kaiser on Trial 
by GEORGE S. VIERECK 


“TI congratulate you. It is a new “ As we see it the trial, in the course 
method in the writing of history and of which the author puts all sorts of 
by far the most effective and readable rsons, living and dead, including 
one . . . it presents all the partisans imself, into the witness-box, is a piece 
doing their worst and very best, and of silly melodrama, whose only excuse 
Icaves the reader to find the verdict. It is that it is aimed at American minds 
is a mine of information and is both ® affected by the rhetorical irrelevancies 
dramatic and judicious.” — From the of justice as portrayed on the screen.” 
prefatory letter by George Bernard Shaw. —Times Lit. Supp. 


An extraordinary book; 520 pages, with many illustrations. 21,- net. 





Guy de Maupassant Thunder Hill 


The new novel by MARJORIE BOOTH. 
The story of a marriage wrecked by a 
husband’s infidelity and subsequent fcel- 


A new full-length biography by 
STANLEY JACKSON. “The whole 
book is most illuminating and brilliantly 


written ”—writes IAN HAY to the author. ings of remorse. By the author of 
With a portrait. 15/- net Monday’s a Long Day. 7/6 net 
Faith Healing Sinister Smith 
By C. W. J. BRASHER, M.D. Is there By A. H. ATKINS. A story of factory 
anything in it? Dr. Brasher marshals an life, and of a young man’s attempts to 
impressive array of evidence, showing find happiness outside his workaday 
that faith-healing is not incompatible routine. “Very moving and lively ”— 
with modern psychology. 5/- net Sheffield Telegraph. 7,6 net 
Orchids on Your Budget Perilous Discovery 
By MARJORIE HILLIS. “ How to get By GUNNAR JOHNSTON. The 
the most out of your money . . . and how romance of an clectro-chemical discovery. 
to be quite poor without being abject or “The writer has a vivid imaginative 
even dejected. A book to buy and power which he exploits to the full.” 
keep.” —Vogue. Illustrated. 3/6 net —Edinburgh Evg. News. 7/6 net 





Fred Urquhart’s first novel 
TIME WILL KNIT 


Three generations in a Scottish suburb. “A likeable story by a promising 
writer.” —New Statesman. “ A rough diamond of a book . . . braw, racy 
and completely credible people.” —Manchester Guardian. 7/6 net 
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who need a respite from the international news. Birthday Party 
is going to disappoint so few people that there can be no-harm 


book. These are the words with which she inaugurates a long 
lecture to her son, who is slightly made up, and accoutred in 


in saying that, to some degree, it disappointed me. Death of rust-pink silk : 


My Aunt and The Sensitive One 1 remember with considerable 
pleasure, but I am beginning to feel that there is something wrong, 
all, about Mr. Kitchin’s genre, the half detective-story, half 
novel. A faint, but irritating, conflict is set up in one’s 
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way. This is an aspect of the quality I deprecate in Mr. Kitchin. 
But the characterisation always remains, and it is sometimes 
a As a small example, here is Ronnie’s reply to Stephen 
when the latter has confessed to novel-writing : 
* Then I’m sorry for you. Because of all art forms, the novel is the 
most bound up with the present very transitory form of society. 
' Almost by definition, it is rooted in individualism, and it will perish 
‘when individualism perishes.” 


of personality, and has an agile, ironical wit. The central figures 
of his novel are Lucinda, Ella, and her painter husband Gavin. 
At thirty, in 1914, Ella trapped Gavin away from Lucinda: 
Ella was not wicked, but she was, and is, art and crafty, pathetic, 
bossy, and priggish. The climax of the story comes nearly 
twenty years later, when Gavin tries to run away with Lucinda’s 
daughter, and the mismanagements of three lifetimes flare out 
very convincingly. Ella’s remarks are perhaps the best in the 








“Dear Auntie Bertha, 


Sorry I can’t take you ski-ing to-morrow afternoon 
—I mean, thank you very much for the book about 
microbe hunters. Sorry I can’t, but I’m going to 
the pioneers’ house to play in the orchestra—would 
you like to come? It’s soon after dinner—we can have 


dinner there. I often go by myself—all the kids do. - 


You can have borsch and cutlets and jelly, and there’s 
a buffet ; it looks like a big rocky cave, and you can 
have all sorts of things to eat there too. You can 
tell some of the other kids about the parties in the 
London Zoo—what you told me about all the animals 
staying up and going to bed very late. We can play 
a dance and march, and we're going to play at a 
concert for the babies next week. They often come 
in the morning with the nurse from the kindergarten. 
They like the playroom with all the toys best, but 
I think toys are silly. I like the library. Ever such 
a lot of books there.” 


The above letter from 12-year-old Lyenka is taken 


from EVERYDAY LIFE IN RUSSIA, compiled by 


Bertha_Malnick from Soviet newspapers, private letters, 
diaries, etc., and illustrated with drawings by Pearl Binder 
and 17 photographs (12/6 net). 


4-page descriptive folder free from 
HARRAP (N.S.), 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I 








We were very clear-sighted in 1914, Boysie. In fact, I don’t 
think anyone has seen clearly since, except a few who refuse to look 
at their ideals through the smoky glasses of sex. 

BriAN HowARD 


NADIR SHAH 


Nadir Shah. By L. Locxnarr. Luzac. {1 1s. 

Though essentially a history and a work of scholarship, this 
book provides a most interesting, if fortuitous, aid to the under- 
standing of post-war Persia. Nadir Shah began his career by 
delivering his country from foreign invaders. Not until he had 
succeeded in that task did he discard the pretence of allegiance to 
the previous dynasty. He assumed the crown with the consent 
of a national assembly. A cardinal and recurrent factor in his 
policy was the attempt to secure power over the. Gulf: he re- 
asserted the Persian claim to Bahrein; he renamed Bushire 
“ Bandar Nadiriyya.” The wealth of the people he regarded 
primarily as a source of military strength. He forbade the Shiah 
threnodies. He forced his subjects to wear a square hat. His 
justice was personal and unexpected. In short, he was the type 
of a successful Persian ruler, and the precedent of his doings, as 
recited by Dr. Lockhart, may well exercise a soothing influence 
on any diplomat appointed to Teheran in the year 1938. 

I would not suggest that this is the purpose of the book or 
provides any but a small part of its real interest. To do so would 
be a poor way of celebrating the appearance of a new star in the 
by no means overcrowded firmament of Oriental learning. Such 
persons are rare in England, and when one of them publishes his 
first major work, that section of the public which appreciates the 
value of Asiatic studies will do well to note that the tradition of 
Browne and Nicholson has descended to a new generation. Dr. 
Lockhart drawn his materials almost entirely from con- 
temporary chroniclers and travellers, and the extent of his re- 
searches into their voluminous writings may be judged by his 
apology for not having been able to examine the records of the 
Dutch East India Company or the contemporary press of Euro- 
pean countries other than England. His most novel source has 
been the history of Muhammad Kazim of Merv, of which only 
one manuscript is known to exist and which the authorities of the 
Oriental Institute in Leningrad made available to him in a photostat 
copy. In the arrangement of facts he observes a strictly chrono- 
logical sequence. Biographically, this method avoids confusion. 
But for the elucidation of the larger historic issues it is not always 
the most convenient. I could wish, for instance, that the naval 
operations in the Gulf, which were entirely detached from Nadir’s 
own campaigns, had been allowed to form a consecutive story. 

The name of Nadir Shah, by its association with the sack of 
Delhi and the rape of the Peacock Throne, has come to convey 
just a plundering soldier, one of those irresponsible and meteoric 
figures whose mark on history is purely disruptive and, therefore, 
unimportant. Admittedly Nadir’s schemes miscarried. His 
time was unfavourable to him. The cruelties he practised as 
age undermined his discretion brought him eventually to assassina- 
tion in his tent. And so unstably had he built that his dynasty 
vanished with himself. Nevertheless, it is Dr. Lockhart’s achieve- 
ment to have distinguished the more positive interest of his extra 
ordinary career. He refreshed the antique conception, now again 
revived in our own time, of a Persia so consolidated under an 
effective central government as to be independent of foreign 
interference or tribal disturbance. And he was at the same time 
the last of the great Asiatic conquerors, the political descendant 
of Jenghis Khan and Tamerlane, whose ultimate ambition, like 
theirs, was the subjection of China. From Khiva to Basrah, from 
Georgia to Delhi, his armies imposed his rule or suzerainty and 
upheld, so long as he was feared, the authority of an administra- 
tion whose complexity diminished with its distance from the 
centre. But having no thought for the prosperity of his own 
people, or moderation in the taxing of them, he allowed their 
discontent to grow until he met with the fate of the tyrant who has 
outlived his use. In 1741 there had already been one attempt 
to kill him. 

Well would it have been for Persia and also for Nadir’s reputation 
if that bullet had found its intended mark. He was then at the 
culminating point of his career. Besides delivering his country from 
the yoke of the Afghans, he had humbled the Turks, caused the Russians 
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WE LEARN FROM HISTORY..? 
Capt. Liddell Hart 


the military writer and historian of war, makes a 
searching enquiry into some recent aspects of British 
policy which show that our statesmen fail to learn 
the clear lessons of history. 


LITERATURE IN NAZI 
GERMANY 


Gudmund Roger-Henrichsen 


describes the character of the new literature which 
is favoured in Nazi Germany, and discusses the 
Romantic novelists and poets who are acceptable to 
the regime and eagerly read by the German public. 
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NEW WRITING 
No. 5—SPRING 


Edited by Fohn Lehmann 





One of the books you should certainly not be without 
over Whitsun. Praised by William (“These Names 
Make News”) Hickey and also by the highbrows. 
“ The biennial rummage through his collection is one 
of the excitements of the time . . .”—New Statesman 
and Nation. _“ The latest volume of ‘ New Writing’ 
is exceptionally good . . .”—News Chronicle, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE U.S.S.R. 
Vol. L. 


Edited by Statin, Moxotov, Vorosuitov, Gorxy, 
Zupanov, Krrov. 

Library Edition, fully illustrated, 15]- 
Beginning with the entrance of Russia into the World 
War, this authoritative volume describes the chain 

> 
of events that prepared the way for the victory of 
the working class in the October Revolution. 
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UNITED FRONT 


By Georce Dimrrrorr. 











Dimitro# focussed the admiration of the world by 
| 


his heroic defence and counter-attack at the Reichstag 
Fire Trial, when he turned the tables on the Nazis 
and exposed their incendiarism as a gigantic attempt 
at provocation. He is less widely known as a political 
thinker of the first rank, and these speeches which he 
made in his capacity as Secretary of the Communist 
International are documents of the utmost import- 
ance as developing in a popular style the efi 
method of struggle against the forces of Internat 
Fascism which drive to war and reaction 
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to give up all the Persian territory remaining in their power after their 
voluntary evacuation of Gilan, and had subdued the Bakhtiaris, 
Abdalis and Ghalzais; further, he had despoiled India, and con- 


quered Turkistan, while his troops had seized part of Arabia, and his 


but a change was about to set in, and Nadir, during the remainder of 
his reign, was destined to bring terrible troubles on his people and 
ultimately disaster upon himself in his endeavours to achieve his aims. 
In face of this estimate, Dr. Lockhart maintains that Nadir 
was “a very great man.” That he was a reasonable man, at 
least until the last few years of his life, is evident from the states- 
manship he displayed in India. But a conqueror cannot be 
great unless he changes political forms, and the nearest Nadir 
came to that was in some temporary strengthening of an already 
existent and very ancient entity, his native country. His signifi- 
cance in history is as the hero, not of an epic, but of an epilogue. 
Henceforth the conquerors of Asia would arise out of the West, 
and the horsemen of Tartary, of Turkistan and Khorasan give 
place to white-skinned sailors in their white-sailed ships. 
ROBERT BYRON 


STUDIES 


‘Persons and Periods. By G. D. H. Core. Macmillan. 
' ‘2s. 6d. 

Mr. Cole has collected in this volume a number of chapters 
and essays that he has published in whole or in part at different 
times elsewhere and added to them a long chapter on Rousseau’s 
Social Contract. Most of the book is occupied with the eighteenth 
century, if we take that century as lasting to the first Reform Bill. 
This part of the book is largely written round three men of whose 
characters and careers Mr. Cole has made a special study, Defoe, 
Cobbett and Robert Owen. Mr. and Mrs. Cole’s superb edition of 
Defoe’s Tour, published by Peter Davies in 1927, was the first reissue 
of that work since 1778, and it had a worthy successor in 1930 in a 
handsome edition of Cobbett’s Rural Rides, produced by the 
same publisher, of which it may be said that the notes and 
biographical index represent a standard of devotion and industry 
that are an honour to English scholarship. At a time when so 
many people are chiefly concerned to understand and explain 
themselves it is a pleasure to find writers who edit a great classic 
in this spirit, determined to track down every allusion and revive 
every character in its pages, knowing how much important history 
lurks in the lives of the obscure. Mr. Cole is as much a teacher 
as a rebel, and it is significant that his sympathies are drawn so 
strongly to the three great self-taught men who took the chief 
part in teaching untaught England. The long chapter on Defoe 
with which the book opens has an interesting discussion on the 
problems of professional conduct raised by the career of the first 
great English journalist. A good part of the book sketches in the 
background of these three writers, covering in this way a large 
surface of time and' space, and touching on various subjects. 
Thus there are chapters on Town Life in the eighteenth century, 
Roads, Rivers and Canals, Defoe’s England, London, the Rural 
Rides, and besides chapters on Defoe, Cobbett, Owen and 
Owenism, there is also a chapter on a study on legal repression 
which is, unfortunately, too slight to add anything of value to the 
subject of the Treason and Sedition Bills and the Combination 
Acts, on which Mr. Cole must have a great deal to say. There 
are also interesting discussions of Rousseau, Marx, William 
Morris, Henry Ford, and a short sketch of the Webbs, written 
before they went to Russia, with a very true prediction of the 
effect Russia would make on them. In this chapter Mr. Cole 
pays a graceful tribute to their magnanimity. 

It is dangerous to differ from Mr. Cole on any question relating 
to Cobbett, but I find it hard to agree with his suggestion that the 
person most like him to-day is George Lansbury. There seem 
to me two fundamental differences. In Lansbury’s noble quarrel 
with the world there is more sorrow than anger, and his faith is 
more in his ideas than in his capacity. In both respects Cobbett 
is surely the exact opposite. I cannot imagine Lansbury writing 
Cobbett’s famous passage on the delight of leaving England for 
America in 1817. “And then to see a free country for once, 
and to see every labourer with plenty to eat and drink. Think 
of that. And never to see the hang-dog face of a tax gatherer. 
Think of that. No Alien Acts here. No long-sworded and 
whiskered captains. No judges escorted from town to town and 
sitting under the guard of dragoons. No packed juries of tenants. 
No Crosses. No Bolton Fletchers. No hangings and rippings 


up. No Castleses and Olivers. No Stewarts and Perries. No 


Cannings, Liverpools, Castlereaghs, Eldons, Eilenboroughs, or 
Sidmouths. No bankers. No Squeaking Wynnes. No Wilber- 
forces. Think of that. No Wilberforces!” Nor can I imagine 
Lansbury riding out of Oxford reflecting that “ what I had written, 
even since I left Kensington on the 29th of October, wot pe 
more effect and do more good in the world than all that had, for 
a hundred years, been written by all the members of this 
University.” The man who recalls Cobbett as I picture him is 
the John Burns I used to hear declaiming against the Boer War 
on Battersea Common. He handled the Rand lords with the same 
crisp vigour with which Cobbett handled the paper money lords, 
and he gave the impression that Cobbett gives, that he knew he 
was fighting for his life and that he meant to win. 

J. L. HAMMOND 


ROUMANIAN JOURNEY 
ey Journey. By Sacueverett Sitweit. Batsford. 


A philistine detractor of Mr. Sitwell’s work once complained 
that, in his poetry and in his prose, nothing was ever presented to 
us on its own merits—everything was “ like ” something else and 
usually (he added) something extremely unlikely. For more 
appreciative and discriminating critics, however, Mr. Sitwell’s 
gift of finding analogies is one of the pleasantest features of his 
literary style. His eye is apt to reflect a double image; in any 
given work of art, he distinguishes not only the object itself but 
its connection with other fieids of aesthetic achievement, with its 
historical origins and its racial background. This faculty has 
been of great advantage to him in his present book. Roumania 
is, no doubt, a delightful country; but, considered as material, 
it is much inferior to the various countries of which Mr. Sitwell 
has already written. Roumanian Journey has a two-fold interest. 
It contains some fascinating impressions of the Roumanian scene 
(presented with Mr. Sitwell’s customary vividness) and it makes 
those impressions doubly memorable by relating them to his 
memories of other landscapes—both landscapes of the terrestial 
and the imaginative order. Mr. Sitwell, as always, is acute and 
sensitive. He begins well, with a glimpse of the vast, black- 
furrowed Transylvanian plain where fields of sunflowers, “ tall 
and straight as bulrushes,” stand nodding their yellow heads in 
the hot sunlight, and where, as evening falls, “ huge flocks of 
sheep and whole troops of horses,” droves of lumbering Nilotic 
buffaloes and ‘‘ long regiments of geese,” following their leaders, 
are to be observed crossing the flat green prospect towards the 
distant villages—a sign that wolf-packs still haunt the neighbour- 
hood. . 


Later, while pursuing his journey to Bucarest, Mr. Sitwell 
found himself in exceedingly stimulating and congenial company ; 
for his car drew up at a roadside fair and he enjoyed his first 
sight of typical Balkan gipsies—the Laetzi, with their long matted 
locks, bare chests and hooked biblical profiles, horse-copers, 
horse-thieves and desperadoes, and the Caldararii, a slightly more 
prosaic race who earn their living as tinsmiths and coppersmiths. 
Naturally, Mr. Sitwell’s mind flew back to the genius of Franz 
Liszt; and from The Gypsy in Music he proceeds to quote a 
characteristic and brilliant passage which describes a gipsy 
encampment with something of Mr. Sitwell’s own imaginative 
abandon. Bucarest might well have produced an anticlimax. 
By most accounts, it is a remarkably dismal metropolis; but 
Mr. Sitwell discovered much to stir his fancy—the nostalgic 
popular music of restaurants and cafés, the semi-oriental quality of 
its social life, its Russian cabmen, who belong to a sect of Old 
Believers that formerly practised ceremonial self-castration. Not 
a few of these holy eunuchs are still on the streets; and Mr. 
Sitwell was able to visit their houses and (with recollections of 
Farinelli and other famed Italian castrati) observe at close quarters 
their peculiar gait and psychology. 

From Bucarest, Mr. Sitwell’s expedition took him through 
Moldavia and Bukovina. He was interested, if a trifle horrified, 
by the swarming Jewish population of Cernauti and Hotin (where 
Roumania touches the U.S.S.R.) and devotes some dramatic 
passages to the nastiness of the latter city; but quite the finest 
section of his book was inspired by a journey through the Danube 
delta with its myriad birds, its reedy islands and mirage landscape : 


The sea stretches out into immensity, and numberless mirages 
play upon the horizon. It is not even possible to be certain of the 
horizon. Everything in sight trembles and glitters with the heat, 
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wise LOCK (Birth Control). Over 100,000 sold. 


This volume is full of sane information. Dr. Norman 
Haire aye: "I consider it to be one of the best, if not 
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THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. This ‘work denis | in 
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marriage . 

WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE. ‘An entirely practical 
book which will prove of inestimable value to every 
woman, “ Modern Woman’ - —_" — ~aged women 
will tind much to help them ” a 

SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. R. y a TR AL L. The 
most illuminating book ever published and the only 
authentic illustrated edition ... am ie ae le 

THE RIDDLE OF SEX. By D. J. TENENBAUM. This 
work gives answers to all questions concerning sex, It 
includes a —- of theory and Ge maximum of direct 
physiological information . 

EUGENICS AND SEX HARMONY. by “HERMAN H. 
RUBLN, M.D. A Guide to correct Sex Practices and a 
complete Health Manual, 106 graphic illustrations 

SEX BEHAVIOUR IN MARRIAGE. by CHARLES A. 
CLINTON, M.D. In a graphic and dignified manner this 
author deals with the correct facts of sexual behaviour 

THE INTIMATE SIDE OF WOMAN’S LIFE. By LEONA 
W. CHALMERS, This book is not a medical treatise, but 
a frank discussion on Sex Hygiene, It is a book for every 
woman ... 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Fully Illustrated. Vol. I. The most comprehensive work 
of its kind ever published in England, Every conceivable 
subject within its title is dealt with ... 
The second volume just published, as announced in these 
columns recently, contains 200 emmeenmeanens It is an 
indispensable adjunct to Vol. a 
These books are sold to adults only. Piase state age 
when win 

THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

By W. M.  - anarmnee A popular beok of guidance for 
young people oe ode +. jae a 


THE HEART. The Prevention and Cure of Cardiac 
Conditions. By JAS. C. THOMSON. Thlic author is the 
jeading exponent of the new Biotherapy system, and in this 
book presents in non-technical language an explanation of 
~ ey ane and its apgues tion to Heart 

a. COMFORT. By F. R AMSDEN ¢ M. I. 8. ‘h. A 
practical book on the Yare of the Feet. A skilled prac- 
titiener offers in theseTpages practical and easily followed 
advice for home treatment of most foot troubles ... 

A NEW APPROACH TO CANCER. By JAMES C. 
THOMSON. The importance of this subject is such that 
all who have the slightest interest in Health should read 
this outspoken new book. 

From a Surgeon :—* A little pionecr among books... . 
My heartfelt wish is that it m: iy be widely read and serve 
to light the pathway from the dark ages of cancer’ 








THE NAKED TRUTH ABOUT NUDISM. By WM. 
WELBY. Deals in detail with the many aspects of the 
subject in the light of personal experience, close study and 
wide discussion. Acclaimed as the most complete and 
up-to-date work on the subject. Fully illustrated 

NAKED AND UNASHAMED. By WILLIAM WELB Y. 
(6th Edition.) Treating the subject from the Historical, 
Moral, Health, Physiological, Aesthetic and Commonscnse 
points of view. Beautifully illustrated — .. 

IT’S ONLY NATURAL.—The Philosophy “of Nudism. 
By WM. WELBY. Fully illustrated. In this book the 
Author explains the pen M of the movement and shows 
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PERSONALITY : Its Nature, Its Operation and Its Devel- 
opment. By J. LOUIS ORTON, Every successiul person 
possesses personality. It is the power which makes leaders 
and overcomes opposition, This book slows Llow to Excrt 
Your Personality—How to Build Personal Power ... 

MEMORY EFFICIENCY: HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 
By J. L. ORTON. An efficient memory is the basis of all 
success, ‘This book shows you “ How to memorise, 
How to acquire a photographic memory,”’ etc., ete 

HYPNOTISM MADE PRACTICAL. Ly J. LOL 1s ORTON. 
A new book wherein is described How to Induce Hypnosis— 
its Beneficial and Curative Valuc, Medically, Educationaily 
and Socially > - ant pees 

BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT ‘GLASSES. “By H, BEN- 
JAMIN, The Author cured himself of approaching blindness, 
and has embodied his methods in this book  . 

SELF IMPROVEMENT. By G, HACKENSC HMIDT. 
A new approach to individual effort for self-betterment. 
Every thinking person should read this work.. 
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which beats up again and rebounds from off the metal waters. It 
is still the river, flowing and moving in midst of the sea, through a 
maze of channels that are often no more than a couple of feet in 
depth. And now come green islands, lifted but an inch or two 
above the tideless sea, like dairy meadows, in the ocean.... Far 
away, white cities gleamed and sparkled. ... It was the Orient 
of white domes and minarets. ... And then the truth came. 
Those were white pelicans, towns of white pelicans camped upon 
the islands. There were other sea-birds, nearer by, and immeasur- 
ably lengthened in the waters. A solitary seagull, not a hundred 
feet away, was lifted to stilt-like eminence in the mist of heat. And 
most curious of ‘all, and never explained, the horizon had a far-off 
fire burning at low distance in the sky. ... It was ghostly and 
inexplicable, pointing the unreality of all that lay around. 

During his stay in Roumania, Mr. Sitwell received much support 
and encouragement from the Roumanian authorities ; and the tone 
cf the narrative is rather too consistently eulogistic—the Jewish 
problem is glanced at and gracefully skirted—but the whole 
effect of his book is lively and readable. The photographs 
reproduced are uncommonly good, but the coloured illustrations 
are weak and vulgar. PETER QUENNELL 


FOUR BELIEVERS 


What I Believe. By J. D. Beresrorp. Heinemann. 5s. 

Problems of Religion. By Grratp BuLLett.'’ Heinemann. 55. 

Pan, Cesar and God. By Renée Haynes. Heinemann. 5s. 

St. Paul. By A.D. Nock. Home University Library. Thornton 
Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

Three of these books are the first of a new series called J Believe, 
of which Mr. Ellis Roberts is editor. The authors “ are all agreed 
in believing that materialism is not enough,” and “ The Argument ” 
to the series states that they are ‘‘ opposed to the forces in life 
which seek to destroy the dignity of the individual soul and to 
exalt the machine.” Such language suggests traces of the prejudice 
that materialism, whether mechanistic or not, is derogatory to 
human dignity. But I cannot see why anyone need turn religious 
out of snobbery : there is no evidence that a materialist’s experience 
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is less dignified or in any way poorer than that of a believer in 
“ Spirit.” . 

It is chiefly to experience that Mr. Beresford and Mr. Bullett 
appeal. They have hardly any metaphysics; they pay a passing, 
and I think quite mistaken, tribute to mathematical physics ; they 
have little patience with theology, and none with religious institu- 
tions. Mr. Beresford gives a large part of his book to an account 
of his religious experience as a young man, which is admirable for 
its humility and sense ; but when he comes to the development of 
his convictions in later life he presents the processes of his mind 
less clearly, and often by analogies. “The kind of spiritual 
wisdom I am writing about,” he says, “ cannot be learnt through 
the intelligence or imparted from without”; and Mr. Bullett’s 
faith also seems to be based on moments of “ integrated ” experi- 
ence which include the immediate recognition of reality. ‘For 
him “ spirit and matter are two aspects of one reality. Matter is 
the multiform appearance of spirit. The Many is the emergence, 
into fact, of the One.” 

Miss Haynes’s method, however, is historical, and she attempts 
to give some account of primitive religion and of the religious 
history of China, India, Greece and Palestine in 150 smal! pages. 
The compression makes her style difficult and her presentation— 
especially of Hinduism and the later Greek thinkers—sometimes 
misleading. Her book is further complicated by the fact that she 
does. not keep a consistent standard of critical awareness. When 
she is on Golden Bough territory she talks the language of scholar- 
ship, yet gives without warning the traditional story of the Buddha’s 
conversion, and is content in speaking of Moses to paraphrase the 
Book of Exodus. This is all the more serious because she alone, of 
the three writers, grounds her religion on historical fact. Whereas 
Mr. Bullett is prepared to go so far as to say that the Christian 
Churches have made a great religious mistake in maintaining that 
the Synoptic Gospels are substantially historical, she would be 
lost if they were not. Prof. Nock’s cautious account of the develop- 
ment of Christology is a product of the scholarly modernism 
that Miss Haynes is implicitly rejecting in every word she writes ; 
and a similar investigation of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit would 
take some of the emotive sting out of her theme-phrase, /uwmen 
cordium. 

A writer on Justin Martyr once pointed out that, in spite of the 
Creeds, even the most orthodox minds habitually think of the 
Holy Spirit as “It.” Mr. Beresford and Mr. Bullett regard the 
Creeds as documents of a rather crude anthropomorphism : they 
get rid of the Father and the Son and keep “It.” This question 
of personality of course controls their conception of divine activity. 
Miss Evelyn Underhill, in The Golden Sequence (a book to which 
Miss Haynes acknowledges heavy debts), has said that the business 
of religion is “‘ with the relationship between man, the derived, 
imperfect and embodied spirit, ‘and the perfect, spaceless Spirit 
of all Spirits—God. It affirms His living sanctity, His individual 
action.” Mr. Beresford would call such language, at best, 
a metaphor it is difficult to avoid: for him the only divine 
activity is the existence of “ It,” equationable with life itself: all 
other activity is on the human side. Yet his experience contains 
no traces of a “ nostalgia for the lost deep life of instinct.” He is 
as far as Miss Haynes from blood-and-sap pantheism. 

Neither he nor Mr. Bullett touches on the social implications 
of his beliefs ; and their omissions here and elsewhere point again 
the double value to Europe of the doctrine of a unique Incarnation : 
it has kept the Churches (whether for good or bad at any given 
time is not the point) firmly in the social structure, and by 
necessitating continual theological defence it prevented the 
intellect’s suicide. 

Comparing Mr. Beresford with St. Paul I was inclined at first 
to believe in human progress. When Prof. Nock described the 
problem whether a Gentile “ could acquire through baptism the 
right to a share in the life of the World to Come, without sub- 
mitting to circumcision ” as a vital issue im Paul’s life—as indeed 
it was—lI felt that Paul was a far inferior person to the gentle 
novelist talking us without method into faith. But I am not so 
sure. Most of Paul’s writings are directed to concrete social 
questions: “Am I to eat such and such meat?” “ Can you 
live without making tents?” ‘“ Whom am I to obey when the 
Roman magistrate sits in judgment?” His theology was a 
by-product of such problems as these; and on them all his 
intellectual energy was bent. I certainly do not like St. Paul, 
with his sudden blindness and pestilent journeys; as much as I 
like Mr. Beresford ; but if that were the point I should perhaps 
have been converted by What I Believe. Paul’s importance to 
European civilisation is more in the argumentative consequences 
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of his faith than in his faith itself. . For his faith was of the 
dangerous, fanatical, sour kind ; while his argumentativeness led 
to the growth of a theology which preserved a rational method 
through the Middle Ages. I think Mr. Beresford is mistaken 
in his summary of the main trends of thought in Europe, and that 
a far fairer account of the theological and scientific methods 
is to be found, for instance, in the earlier chapters of White- 
head’s Science and the Modern World. Humpury House 


A TALE OF TREACHERY 


Farewell Austria: By Kurt VON SCHUSCHNIGG. Cassell. 
10s. 6d. 
The Last Five Hours of Austria. By Evcens Lennuorr. 
Rich and Gowan. 8s. 6d. 
12s. 6d. 


Twilight in Vienna. By WILLI FRISCHAUER. Collins. 


It was at 7.30 p.m. on Friday, March 11th, that the population 
of Austria, still—incredible though it may seem to-day—hoping 


at that last moment a miracle might occur to save them—heard - 


the death sentence of their country’s independent ‘existence 
pronounced over the wireless by the broken voice of Kurt von 
Schuschnigg. His exact words are printed for the world to 
remember at the end of his book. The Chancellor declared that 
he was yielding’ only to superior force, and ended his short and 
moving speech with the words “ God protect Austria.” .God did 
not protect AuStria; it was clear that He was on the side of the 
big battalions that were at that hour already marching over the 
frontiers. To understand. the extraordinary atmosphere of those 
last days and. hours, the reportage of Eugene Lennhof, editor of 
a popular anti-Nazi evening rag, is a lively, though far from 
perfect aid. 

The population of Austria: but a large proportion, though not 
a majority, of that population had for years been working, in 
legality and illegality, to achieve just this end, and during the 
next few days were out on the streets dazedly cheering the uniforms 
of the Third Reich that were swarming in. Many foreigners who 
had for years known and fallen in love with Austria, were amazed 
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at this enthusiasm for a system which seems to exalt qualities 
the very opposite of Austrian: racial and national intolerance, 
ruthless brutality towards opponents, contempt of culture, and 
militarism. But they had forgotten not only how strong 
Pan-germanism had been even in pre-war Austria, but also the 
depth of misery and frustration to which the middle-classes had 
been reduced by defeat and inflation and crisis, a misery which 
made the younger generation ready for any desperate remedy. 
It is this background which Herr Frischauer attempts to paint 
in his book. There is perhaps too much: generalisation im the 
handling of a theme which cries out for a vivid style and concrete 
examples, and too much vague philosophising, but nevertheless 


- Twilight in Vienna does manage to give a hideous glimpse of the 


demoralisation which sudden economic insecurity was causing in 
Austria’s middle classes. Prostitution, pimping, gambling, 
blackmailing, gangsterism : these are a few of the shifts to which 
young men and women who preferred life to hunger and oblitera- 
tion found themselves driven in “ care-free Vienna.” It is little 
wonder that extermination of their Jewish rivals and union with 
the great Reich i in the North seemed better solutions to a great 
many young “ 

Pan-germanism triumphed, and one-of the most interesting facts 
which emerges from Dr. Schuschnigg’s apologia, the original 
title of which,- Three Austrias, has been discarded now there is a 
fourth Austria, is the strength of his pro~German feeling, in spite 
of his attachment to the old Habsburg and Catholic ideals. Would 
he have succeeded if he had not been so convinced that Austria 
must steer.a “ German” course? Was Schuschnigg too upright, 
too little aware of political baseness, to realise that Hitler’s 
Germany wanted, not harmonious relations but total domination ? 
The man who had shown such skill in the elimination of his 
rivals to power in Austria, made the fatal mistake of visiting 
Berchtesgaden, and the old fox, Von Papen, must have smiled 
hugely to himself at the kriowledge that he had sent the head of 
the State to which he was accredited as Ambassador to his doom. 

A more pr d mistake was the failure to make overtures 
to the workéfs in time: Schuschnigg remained in the eyes of the 
people the representative of reactionary Church and financial 
interests. Nevertheless, the réally tragic thing is that, ‘when 
Dollfuss was dead, when Starhemberg and Fey were reduced to 
political nullity, all the. protagonists in the February shootings 
were gone, and Schuschnigg was ideally placed as early as 1936 
to offer. the coricessions, both in. political organisation and works 
programmes to alleviate chronic unemployment, which he was 
desperately negotiating when it was too late. _ But his book shows 
only too clearly how deep: his “prejudice against’ the Social- 
Democrats was, how his home background of Imperial service, 
his Jesuit upbringing and political education’ at-the feet of the 
far-scheming prelate Dr. Seipel, made a true appreciation of the 
workers’ movement, in spite of his cultare- and humanism, 
impossible. What made it worse, was his entire lack of the arts 
of popularity ; journalists sometimes complained that his speeches 
were like dressings-down by a rather dry Headmaster, and the 
Fragments of a Diary included in the book reveal the same remote- 
ness and inflexibility. 

And yet, even with the support of the workers, it is not certain 
that his position was tenable, when the stink of treachery was 
rising so foully on all sides. Von Papen was not the only one 
who “smiled and smiled.” There was the Foreign Minister, 
his former schoolmate and fellow-Catholic, Guido Schmidt, whom 
everyone seemed to know was unreliable except Schuschnigg 
himself. There were small traitors in every Government office, 
revealing all his plans methodically to Berlin and Munich. There 
was the quick-change Fiihrer, who found himself called by Heaven 
to “ deliver ” Austria, though he had publicly given his word not 
to interfere in her internal affairs ; there was the “‘ esteemed and 
admired ” Mussolini, the real instigator of the destruction of the 
Socialists, who had rushed his troops to the Brenner in 1934, and 
now at the crucial moment went and hid himself in a ski-ing resort 
out of call; lastly, there were the fair democracies, champions of 
little nations against big bullies, war-victors who had forced the 
small and hapless State into existence and refused again and again 
to countenance its union with a democratic Germany, and who 
now abandoned it without stirring a finger, and abandoned too 
the Jewish minority whose equal rights they had insisted on‘ at 
Saint-Germain. Schuschnigg himself thought of Saint-Germain 
as a prison for the Austrians: the Powers who forced him into 
that prison have let him now be driven into a narrower and more 
lonely one in the Belvedere, where an honest and courageous man 
can meditate on the faith of powerful friends. nm &. P. 
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THE MORE WE ARE 
TOGETHER 


Europe Into the Abyss: Behind the Scenes of Secret 
Politics. Edited by Dr. ALex ForpatH. Pallas Publishing 
Co. 15s. 

This book of nearly 800 pages is difficult to describe. Its object 
is ‘to acquaint the intelligent public with the fundamental ideas 
of present-day European politics.” Its British contributors are 
Lord Cecil, who has written an admirable general introduction, 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has written a five-page article disappoint- 
ingly limited to “‘ An Example of the Effect of the Stock Exchange 
and Finance on Political Events”; Lord Davies, who has 

expounded his familiar views on collective security and on a 
European air police force; and Mr. G. D. H. Cole, who has 
contributed an illuminating (and none too reassuring) account of 
the economic prospects of Great Britain. France (or rather French 
foreign policy) is dealt with by the inexhaustible Mme. Tabouis, 
and by M. Wladimir d’Ormesson, of the Figaro, both of whom 
cover much the same ground, though the one emphasises the value 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact, and the other tries to develop the not 
very convincing theory of “ Neither Berlin nor Moscow.” An 
excellent article on ““ The Worries of the Small States, particularly 
Holland,” is contributed by Mr. Drion, a Dutch ex-M.P.; Russia 
and Italy are “ covered” by official spokesmen. The writer on 
Russia is Dr. Louis Segal, “ Manager of the Official U.S.S.R. 
Trade Office in Great Britain,” who, after quoting official 
statistics, and tactfully refraining from any political analysis of 
the Stalin regime, concludes by telling us that “the distinctive 
feature of the Soviet system is the establishment of a classless 
society, resting on the broad basis of democracy and planned 
economy.” The writer of the article on Italy is Signor Corrado 
Govoni, described as “ President of Sindicato Nazionale Fascista 
Autori e Scrittori.” He must be one of the purest of the pure. 
He writes in a romantic style, and rather revels in the thought 
that “ Italy represents in the European sky an enormous volume 
of high electric potentiality.” Far from trying to prove that 
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Italy is a defender of European peace, he looks forward to a war 
‘with confidence and almost joy. “Is Europe really on the verge 
of an inevitable precipice ?” he asks. “ And why should the new 
world conflagration be a precipice ?”” Why indeed ? 
From this clash and this dramatic impact, Italy does not see looming 
on the horizon of the tried [tired ?] world the threatening ghosts of 
the grands barbares blancs . . . but she expects and hopes that if the 
fight and the impact cannot be avoided, they should create and spread 
not the death of society, but the light of a new and lasting 
eS - Should be good for all living people, like 
sun. 
Sez you. Only when the signor tells us—“ we feel that we have 
nothing in common with the bestiality of the Asiatics,” one 
wonders where the difference lies between the Asiatic bombing 
of Nanking and the civilised bombing of Barcelona. Or is this 
a cheap question, which has nothing to do with Signor Govoni’s 

high philosophic vision of the Fascist millennium? Or perhaps 
a. Seas on we “Ae? Why, of course not ; 
how silly of me. 

But I must say that I rather enjoyed this exhibition of Italian 
nudism, and regretted that the article on Germany should not 
have been placed by the editor in equally competent Nazi hands. 
It is written by “ Walter Horst-Weitenau, Germany,” but whether 
** Germany ” is his address or only his birthplace is not made 
clear. His account of Nazi Germany is objective in tone, but 
critical. In a symposium of this kind one would have preferred 
a good piece of Goebbels or Streicher exhibitionism. Other 
articles in the book include one on Czechoslovakia by Mr. 
Prochaska, the editor of a leading democratic Czech paper, onc 
on Rumania by a former Rumanian finance minister; the 
Hungarian case is presented by a former Hungarian premier ; 
the Spanish case by Sefior Oliveira, the Press Attaché of the 
Spanish Embassy in London; (while he was at it, I think the 
editor should have got somebody to state the Rebel case); and 
I particularly liked the fair and informative article on Poland by 
J. H. Retinger, “ political writer, Warsaw.” This incomplete 
enumeration of the principal articles in the book should be sufficient 
to indicate both its merits and its limitations. Each of the articles 
is useful in its own way; but there is a lack of arrangement about 
the book, and a lack of system about the choice of subjects and 
contributors. As a reference book it is of limited value: some 
writers dwell on statistics, others prefer to philosophise ; Italy is 
given an apologist, and Nazi Germany a critic. The book is a 
little like three or four issues of a monthly or quarterly bound in 
one volume ; I don’t think this is an unfair description. There 
are also some slips and inaccuracies; the Nazi purge of the 
30th of June was not in 1935, but in 1934; and sometimes the 
English is odd, for instance when we are told that “ Nieméller is 
now awaiting for a trial.” A. B. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Penguin Mlustrated Classics. Penguin Books. 6d. each. 

The original Penguins have been followed by Pelican Books, the 
Penguin Shakespeare, Penguin Specials, and now Penguin Illustrated 
Classics. The first ten volumes in this new series are Pride and 
Prejudice, A Sentimental Journey, a selection from Poe’s Tales of Mystery 
and Imagination, Thoreau’s Walden, Selected Poems of Browning, 
Robinson Crusoe (two vols.), Herman Melville’s Typee, Richard Jefferies’ 
The Story of My Heart, and Gulliver's Travels. Each of these—with 
the exception of Crusoe—is complete in one sixpenny volume, well 
printed, introduced by Mr. G. B. Harrison and decorated by wood- 
engravings. (The illustrations by Mr. Robert Gibbings to Typee end 
by Miss Gwen Raverat to A Sentimental Fourney are especially pretty.) 
Value for money could hardly be taken further. And apparently in 
their choice of titles the publishers are willing to take an occasional 
chance: The Story of My Heart is by no means a cast-iron favourite. 
If the series goes well and is expanded our railway journeys will be 
fantastically provided for. 


Studies in Humanism. By J. W. Macxat. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
The word “ Humanism ” has not, in England, as in America, become 
the slogan of a school, and its use by Dr. Mackail in his title does not 
imply a secularised doctrine of original sin or animosity against Rousseau. 
It is difficult to say what it does imply beyond a liberal interest in the 
arts from a secure economic and social position. The author of that 
excellent little book, La Mort de la Morale Bourgeoise, could make out a 
good case to show that Dr. Mackail is a typical member of the class that 
has a vested interest in memory. He is a Home University in himself : 
one does not think of him as one of the lank and stooping recluses 
caricatured by Prof. Levy, or as a man battering at the problems of 
modern life to an audience of future schoolmasters in the grim lecture- 
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cw What one of the world’s greatest singers really thinks 

of the world’s greatest conductor, in a signed article 
ng in the current Ascot Fashions number of Vogue. 
of Also intimate photos of rehearsals for the new United 
= Ballet opening in London next month, exclusive illus- 
ng trations of costumes and décors, ete. And a present 
ike Etonian’s candid thoughts about the Fourth of June. 

he 
“ VOG U E at all bookstalls 1 = 
ng 
1s 
i’s 
ps 
t; Come to NORTHERN IRELAND 
an FOR A GOLFING HOLIDAY 
ot Northern Ireland is famous for Golf as well as Scenery. 
is The leading Hotels are :— 
/ MIDLAND NORTHERN 
le STATION HOTEL, COUNTIES HOTEL, 
BELFAST PORTRUSH 
ut Belfast's foremost Hotel. Close to Royal Portrush \ THE JEWS HOUSE, No. ¢ STEEP HILL, LINCOLN—This ancient Y 
ed Ideal centre for Northern Golf Club. Indoor Sea- a house, which dates back to Norman times, was built about 1100, 
er Ireland. water Swimming Pool. 3 and is said to be one of the oldest inhabited houses in England. 
Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to ——The Menager, LMS—NCC Railway, 4 The slow maturing process of time plays ifs part in the. 

ir. Dept. ST., York Road, Belfast. 7 production of that other notable number—Player's No. 3. 
ne THREE ROUTES BY LM S—VIA a Mellowness, distinction of aroma, flavour, and liner 
he HEYSHAM, STRANRAER and LIVERPOOL : quality in the tobacco—these are the reasons why 
7 : No. 3 is such a notable smoke. 
he 
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rooms of Exeter or Hull, but rather as sitting in the family circle and 
pointing out that all the charm of all the Muses can often be found 
flowering (to borrow a p’ of Tennyson’s) in a lonely word. Like a 
scholarly preacher he is at his best on a definite, limited subject: the 
more limited the better. Among the most interesting essays in this book 
are Erasmus on War and Bentley’s Milton, where competent exposition 
and analysis are employed on not too familiar material. Where the 
subject is fairly limited but more familiar, Dr. Mackail is never content to 
forget what has been said before, even though he stresses over and over 
again the need for fresh approaches and personal opinions: he never 
speaks with the true voice of learned independence. In effect he says : 
“* Let us remind ourselves of what the world has said about Dante and 
Ariosto and Bunyan and Ruskin, and see how we like it.” The essays 
on these and other authors are helpful, but never very interesting. But 
when he writes on a really wide subject, like The Pursuit of Poetry, What 
is the Good of Greek? or Tradition and Design, the weakness of his 
Humanism is apparent: he is nervous of such fundamental questions 
as “‘ How?” and “ Why?” and shows his nervousness in prolixity. 
He never has a theory, but puts forward a sort of L.C.M. of all the 
theories, hoping for the best. After reading these three essays we feel 
inclined to abandon one defence of learning Greck—that it helps to 
cure its students of verbosity. 


The Story of the Secret Service. By'R. W. Rowan. Miles. 15s. 


This book is an exhaustive history of secret service methods through 
the ages, ably and convincingly written. It is seven hundred and 
seventy-three pages long and should be a gold-mine for those authors 
who live by rehashing sensational stories of the past. Naturally, the 
Jesuits, the English Secret Service, the Chevalier d’Eon, Redl, the 
Okhrana, the Dreyfus case, Mata Hari, Karl Lody and all the old 
favourites are here, but there is more besides. Greek, Persian, Punic, 
Roman, Bourbon, Czarist, Serbian, Bulgarian, Macedonian espionage are 
dealt with; Delilah and Mithridates are given their due as primitive 
secret service agents. The Great War is extensively covered and an 
interesting epilogue carries the story to the present day. Further, the 
book is well documented and illustrated with plans and dialogues. 
As a reference book for the journalist and as a thriller for the amateur 
of the sensational, The Story of Secret Service can be recommended. 


The “ Truth” of the Bible. By STaANLty A. Coox. S.P.C.K. 935. 


It is not out of considerateness for the legendary retiring disposition 
of Truth that the Cambridge Professor of Hebrew has on this occasion 
clothed her with inverted commas, but owing to a belief that, like 
Topsy, she just grows. Recognising that for the world at large religion 
is no longer true in the sense it used to be true, he is yet convinced 
that the bewilderment, disillusion, unrest, suspicion and despair 
characteristic of our age are such that none of us can be delivered from 
them except through religious faith. Moreover, according to him, 
far from preventing our quest of this faith, our recent acquisitions of 
knowledge incite us to embark upon it. His particular field has been 
the Old Testament, and the result of its scientific study, with all the 
latest assistance supplied by archxology, psychology and comparative 
religion, is, he says, to show that the most important period in Jewish 
history is that beginning with the sixth century B.c., when the recon- 
struction of Isracl was accomplished, thanks to the way in which the 
prophets exhorted individuals. When the Bible is subjected to 
methodological study “ the metaphysical foundations of science ” tend 
to become those of the Bible. Religion stands forth as “ evolutionary ” 
or “‘ developing,” and hence as vital to a culture. It is through God 
that the individual relates himself to the universe, and our “ religious ” 
and “ non-religious ” convictions are found to interpenetrate. The 
tendency to “ secularise ”’ the Bible and to treat religion as a “ natural ” 
phenomenon, instead of destroying religion, restores the effective realism 
that properly belongs to it. 


Chinese Evergreen. By Victor Purcett. Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d, 


A quiet, cultured, unhurrying description of Chinese life ; the author, 
who is obviously a fine Chinese scholar and a “ humanist ”—though 
modest about his abilities—is helping the Chinese to organise their 
schools under the new Central Government. He travelled across 
Southern “ Red ” China (which is now, of course, respectable except 
for fierce roving bands of Trotskyites !) with a government official 
inspecting the routine of the schools. With this kind of temperament 
and with this particular mission, it is natural that he should be more 
interested in those elements likely to persist in and build up Chinese 
civilisation than those more sensational ones which direct the present 
war policy. Consequently the book gives a strange impression of 
stability and peacefulness, though this may often be due to the author 
suppressing outbursts of personal feeling—a little less detachment 
would have improved the book. We see the Chinese, at least if they 
are at all rich or important, as independent, self-willed, almost eccentric 
individualists, which make them seem exceptionally civilised in an era 
of “herd” discipline. Unfortunately the author describes his journey 


in too much detail, and we grow tired of drifting along with him and 
his friends through the hot sun. But if we have patience we are left 
with an impression of the Chinese that is probably all the truer for not 
being too sharply generalised. There is an interesting last chapter on 
Chinese attitudes to reasoning, their addiction to analogy and rhythm. 


About Motoring 


THE DUNLOP JUBILEE 


A upte-acep veterinary surgeon is hardly the man from whose 
brain one would anticipate epoch-making inventions. John Boyd 
Dunlop was 48 before a combination of motives inspired him to 
revolutionise road transport. In his journeyings round Belfast, 
ministering to sick beasts, he had suffered many things from the 
jolting of dogcarts with steel rims and much unsprung weight. 
In the autumn of 1887 his ten-year-old son, Johnny, was presented 
on his birthday with a tricycle, which jolted worse than the parental 
dogceart. At that very same moment, had Dunlop but known it, 
Karl Benz was disturbing the officials at Mannheim by driving 
about the town in a gas-engined dogcart with solid tyres. Both 
men were locally derided as cranks. Both men have exerted an 
enormous influence on society. They have jointly revolutionised 
war by facilitating the production of tanks and planes. They 
have robbed the railway of much of its former importance. They 
have caused cities to sprawl out over the countryside into mighty 
ulcers. They have undermined the Christian religion, for the 
motor car has probably done more than any other single factor 
to weaken churchgoing. In 1887 both men were locally regarded 
as slightly mad. 

J. B. Dunlop tackled little Johnny’s tricycle by cutting out a 
wooden disc 16in. in diameter. He must have been very deft 
with his fingers, for he contrived to make a rubber tube out of 
sheet rubber a thirty-second of an inch thick, solutioning an 
air-tight joint at the union of the two ends, with the added com- 
plication of a small air inlet resembling the nipple of a football 
bladder ; indeed, he used a football pump to inflate the tube, 
and sealed it by tying up the end with string! History does not 
record whether he contrived to produce a usable tube at the first 
attempt, nor what oaths he employed if and when the joint leaked, 
or the nipple came away. At any rate, the tube was sooner or 
later complete, and was affixed to the wooden disc by nailing a 
strip of linen over it all the way round! He now proved his 
possession of the true scientific mind, for instead of mounting the 
crude wheel between the forks of Johnny’s tricycle, and proudly 
remarking: “‘ There you are, my little man!” Dunlop removed 
the solid tyred front wheel from the tricycle, and repaired to his 
stable-yard with a wheel under each arm. He began his tests 
by bowling the tricycle wheel along the yard; before it reached 
the end, it wobbled, and fell. He then bowled the Dunlop wheel, 
judging the force as best he could. The Dunlop wheel trundled 
vertically to the far end, hit the gate a resounding whop, and 
rebounded. 

I suspect that the North Ireland cows and horses may have 
found Dunlop a trifle absent-minded for the next month or two, 
and that he frequently relapsed into brown studies at the dinner 
table. Anyhow, before the end of the year he procured two long 
strips of elm, 9ft. long, 3in. wide and jin. thick. He bent these 
into hoops, and riveted the ends together. He painstakingly 
made. two more air tubes from ,\,in. sheet rubber, pulled them 
into canvas tubes, and fitted a simple rubber non-return valve of 
the flap type to the air nipples. He then covered the whole tube 
with sheet rubber, placing a double thickness on the tread, 
solutioned the complete tyres to the wooden rims, and secured 
the rim-cum-tyre with copper wire to a back wheel of the lucky 
Johnny’s tricycle, which was now completely pneumatic. We are 
left to imagine Mrs. Dunlop’s expostulations ; for as the job was 
finished late at night, and Dunlop could not himself ride the 
ten-year-old’s tricycle, Johnny was kept up and sent out in the 
moonlight to try the machine. The machine was obviously faster 
and infinitely more comfortable than it had been. Early next 
morning, as soon as good light was available, the surgeon feverishly 
examined the wheels for wear, but no mark, cut, scrape or scratch 
was visible. 

One wonders whether Johnny was permitted to ride the tricycle 
in daylight, and so risk the exposure of the invention to greedy 
eyes. Be that as it may, Dun'op now ordered a Quadrant tricycle 
from Edlin and Co., who must have been mystified that it was 
ordered “‘ minus wheels.” Dunlop was no mean amateur mechanic, 
for he constructed the wheels himself, using 2in. American elm 
for the rims. He found that the front tyre rubbed against the 
forks on corners, so he retained a solid tyre for the front wheel, 
and at last was able to make his first ride on pneumatics. The 
experience was so convincing that on July 23rd, 1888, he applied 
for a patent, and Edlin and Co. began to build cycles with the neces- 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 
All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


ALDWYCH. Housemaster. 
APOLLO. Idiot’s Delight. Tues, & Sat. 
COLISEUM. Engadine Express. 2.30 & 8.15 





Wed., Set. 








WESTMINSTER. vvic. o283.) 8.30. W., S., 2.30. 
BERNARD SHAW’S Comedy 


You Never Can Tell 
__ Seats bookable, 8/6, 4/6, 2/6. (Limited Run only.) 
Ss. Tem. 3028. (Second Year.) 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Wed. and See at 2.30. 
“GEORGE and MARGARET” 
COMEDY by GERALD SAVORY. 








DUCHESS. Glorious Morning. Wed., Thurs. 
GLOBE. “Robert's Wife.” wed. and Sat. 
QUEEN’S. The Merchant of Venice. w.,s. 
STRAND. Banana Ridge. = Wed. & Thurs. 














FILMS 


ACADEMY Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
“FRANCE’S MOST DARING COMEDY 
PRE-ABDICATION SATIRE AT LAST ! 
“LE ROI S’AMUSE™” a). 
Victor FrRaNCen, Gaty Moray, ™ou. 








ST. MARTIN’S. Pian for a Hostess. Ty., Fri. 
WESTMINSTER. You Never Can Tell. w.,s. 
WYNDHAWM’S. George & Margaret. w.,s. 











BERKELEY, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
Last great Austrian film 


DER SPIEGEL (The Mirror) 
PAULA WESSELY’S. Greatest role, 2.28, 4.55, 7.23 
6. 


Bookable, » 8/ 
Also Marck 7 "Time. Inside Nazi Germany. 





OPERA AND BALLET 
THE OLD VIC. (Wet 6336.) Last 2 weeks, 


Every Eventnc at 8.30. THurs. & Sar., 2.30. 


BALLETS JOOSS. The Green Table 


and $ other Ballets. PRICES, 6d. to 7s. 6d. 











THEATRES 


ALDWYCH. Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Sat.,2.30. Tem. 6404 


HOUSEMASTER 


A Farcical Comedy by IAN HAY 
LAST WEEKS. 


APOLLO. (Gerrard 2663.) 8.30. Tues., Sat., 2.30. 








RAYMOND 


COLISEUM. Tem. 3161. 2.30 and 8.15 DAILY. 


“THE ENGADINE EXPRESS” 
“RHYTHM ON THE ICE.” 
Musical Spectacle with New Ideas, 


DUCHESS, Catherine St., W.C.2. (Tem. 8243.) 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Thurs., 2.30. 


GLORIOUS MORNING 
by NORMAN MACOWAN 


GARRICK. Tem. 4601. _Evgs., 8.30 (ex. Mons.). 
MATINEES. TUES. THURS., SAT., 2.30. 
HARCOURT WILLIAMS in 
THE ZEAL OF THY HOUSE 
by DOROTHY L. SAYERS 





























GLOBE. Ger. 2. EVGS., 8.30 sharp. 
Mats., WEDS. a PSATS., 2.30 sharp. 
ROBERT’S WIFE 

By ST. JOHN ERVINE, 


PLAYHOUSE. Whi. 7774. 
Evgs., 8.30. (Ex. Mon.) Wed., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


Edmund Willard. Esmond Knight. Robert Helpmane. 


THE INSECT PLAY 
By the Brothers Capek 











QUEEN’S. Gerrard 4517. 
Evgs., 8.30 sharp. Mats., Wed. & Sats., 2.30. 
JouHN GIELGup’s SEASON DerinitELy ENps JUNE I1 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 








SHAFTESBURY. Prop., Joseph Benson 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats,, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. (Ger. 6666.) 
POISON PEN 


By Richard Llewellyn. 
MARGARET YARDE. WALTER FIrzGERALD. 


STRAND. Tem.2660. Evgs.8.30. Wed., Thurs., 2.30 
ROBERTSON Hars & ALFRED DRAYTON in 


BANANA RIDGE 
by Ben Travers. 


ST. pee Temple Bar 1443. 
, 8.30. Mats., Tuesday, Friday, 2.30. 
YVONNE ARNAUD. RO ALD SQUIRE 


PLAN FOR A HOSTESS 
UNITY THEATRE EVENINGS at 8.15. 


Sat., May 28, to Fri., June 3 (Except Mon. 30), , 
“BURY THE DEAD” 
Tickets 3.6, 2/6, 1/6 & 1/-. Members & Associates only. 
Apply Unity T heatre, Goldington St., N.W.1 - Eus. 539%. 














VICTORIA “> (Vie.1317. .) Nightly, 6.20 &g, 
TEDDY ST. DENIS & GEORGE GRAVES 
ME AND MY GIRL 


Tue Happiest Musicat Comepy In Town 





EVERYMAN, ; Hampstead Tube Stn.) Ham. 2285 
MONDAY, ¥, MA po FOR SEVEN DAYS 
Queen Victoria, J nm Strauss, Josef Lanner 


i THE COURT WALTZES 


REPERTORY THEATRES 


THE PLAYHOUSE, LIVERPOOL 
Evgs., 7.45. Mats., Sat., 2.30. 

You Can’t Take It With You 

By Moss Hart and George Kaufmann. 
HULL. Evgs., 8. Mat., Sat., 2.30 p.m. 


Bird in Hand 
John Drinkwater. 














Little. 


PERSONAL 
ULTURED penn residence int, reasonable 
terms, to people interested in International Friend- 
ship. Write Box 1817. 


HAVE a very ATTRACTIVE HOME on the Sussex- 
Kent and Surrey borders. London, 30 miles. 
Medern comforts, mice furniture. Bechstein grand, 
car, lovely old garden, Jersey cows, amidst miles of beauti- 
ful high unbuilt-on country with extensive panoramic 
views. Lack of money will necessitate my selling all 
this unless I can bridge the f between income and ex- 
penditure, so I want to find one or two unconventicnal 
country lovers as permanent paying guests to whom | 
can offer thoroughly comfortable quarters, exceptionally 
good plain country food and cooking, nicely served and 
spotiessly clean, and leave them otherwise to themselves. 
Single rooms or 2 little suites, with own sitting and bat)- 
rooms. “In the hum of the market there is moncy, 
but under the cherry tree there is rest.”” Perhaps some 
who are tired of the ever-increasing speed of modern 
life may be glad to find “‘ a cherry tree"’ where they can 
work or rest undisturbed. From 3 gns. Box 1920. 


YOUNG woman (28) would like meet another fond 
walking, swimming; holiday first fortnight July 
Box 1882. 








ALKING tour Connemara. Te © ladies want 
Ae. join June 11th-2sth. Hart, 87 Cotswold 
Gdns. 








OR dune weeks, mid-Au » young man, educated, 
adaptable, own car, 7 — 4 job, anything, 
anywhere. Box 1875. 
DARIS. In beautifully situated flat ov atte ‘king Bois de 
Boulogne. Refined lady can offer nice room with 
or without pension. References exchanged. Write 
Mars. My ERS, 91 Grove Hall Court, N. Ww. 8. 





~UILD THE AT ‘RE STUDIO for femencuse Com- 
prehensive syllabus. Prospectus: Sentinel House, 
W.C.r. HOL 9200. 








YCLING COMPANION (maic) wanted, Avignon, 
Nimes, Perpignan. July 3rd. Return July 30th. 
Box 1899. 
‘Y ERMAN Ressens end Translations by Viennes¢ 
lady Graduate. Box 1943. 





MANCHESTER REPERTORY THEATRE 
Evenings at 7.30. 


The Day is Gone 


A Drama | by V Ww. - Chetham § Stroud. 


EXHIBITIONS 


IR WILLIAM NICHOLSON 
PAUL NASH 
G. ROUVAULT 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6. Sats. ro-1 


2 RESTAURANTS 


Wwrar's left of the right people and what’s right of 

the left people all meet at RULES, Maiden Lane 
for Lunch, Dinner or late Supper (licensed till midnight). 
Estd. 1780. 


G™2.2 your Sherry Party at The Dook WINE 

RESTAURANT, facing British Museum, where 
you can also read “ THe New STATESMAN ” and take ow: 
a subscription. Mus. s. 6428. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS — 























LL interested in Monetary Reform should read : 
- “Independent Currencies and Automatic Money,” 
by Lt.-Col. W. P. Saunders. Approximately 26,000 
words. Price 2s. from “ Prosperiry,” 125 Payne’s 
Lane, Coventry. 


“SMALLS” RATES 


3d. 2 word * for single insertions. 


4d. for words in CAPS (except the 
first). Lines in Caps 1/9. 


Series Discounts: 5°, for 3 
insertions ; 10°, for 13 insertions ; 
15% for 26 po 20%, for §2. 


Minimum Twelve \/ords. 


Bex Numbers—1/- extra. This 
charge includes forwarding replies. 


Box Number replies should be addressed: 
“ Box No. . . . c/o New Statesman and 
Nation, | 10 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 


All small advertisements must be prepaid 
and copy should arrive by TUESDAY. 
Please write on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. 


Holiday Suggestions — Special 
cheap rate on application. 


% ONE WORD: Place names, ¢.g., St. Albans. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Golders Green. ‘Phone 
numbers, ¢.g., HOL. 3216. "Phone 2414. Groups 
ot five letters or fi ures, ¢.g., ¥Y.M.C.A. or 
S.W.18,etc. TWO WORDS: Number and name 
of street, ¢.¢., 24 St. George’s Street. 24 Broadway. 


| NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


10 GREAT TURNSTILE. LONDON. W.C.1 








Worsns woman partner with £250 re vuir ed, for 
busy Hampstead guesthouse. Box 103 


oIc E ‘PRODUCTION, PU BLIC SPEAKING 
Speech Defects a speciality. GLADYS | NYREN, 
L.R.A.M. (Elocution), 67 Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. Pr 
5893. Lessons Bond Sereet and Hampsicad. 
AC SHE 7 OR requires homely apartment ear We 
End. Box 1930. 
V TOMAN companion wanted ™ another. f 
tour Denmark. Three weeks July-August. Low 
expenses. Box 1922. 
FRE INC H by experienced Licenciée Dit plor Pari 
JACQUELINE Hirscn, 50 Fitzroy St., W.1 Eust 
3809. 


A NIMAL LOVERS. Help St. Francis Hospital 
4 Red Lion Square. Moncey or Service. 











R ,USSIAN—by experienced native lady teacher. Lon 
don references. Central. "Phone. Box 1783. 
E :FORE 11. WEL 4950. 2 gus. for 6 1<3 bus. 


Regent’s Pk. or Baker St. Tubs tations—off 





Marylebone High St. ANTHONY PANTING, 5 Padding- 
ton St. 
ETECTIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, tc Terms 
moderate. ¢ Sonsultations frec. UNITVERS 


DETECTIVES, I 12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. Tem. Bz F 9088. 








NUDIST GATHE 2RINGS. Wednesdays ar.d Fridays 

at West London gymnasium. Writc, enclosing 
stamped envelope: Secretary, Nations! Sun and Air 
Association, 6 6F oster Lane, E. c 2. 

DAV EY R A D I Oo 

is made by craftsmen for the critical listener who is 
satisfied only with the worthiest reproduction of musi 

It reveals unsuspected beauties of tone and detail in bor 

broadcast and recorded music. Each set is mace by hand 


and tufied and tested individually. Receivers from £39 
Radio-gramophones from {£53 10: Full details o: 
request. 


F M.G. HAND MADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD 
11 Grape Street, London, W.( 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7 





| OW TO STOP SMOKING. Quick, cheap, lasting 
harmless, as grateful 1,000’s testify Enher sex 
Write: CARLTON CHEMICALS, 251 Birmingher 


LOANS 
(ase Loans from £20 promptly ad 
‘ ecurit Write, "phone or call 
SLBEMARLE INVESTMENTS, L111 
4s Albemarle St., Piccadilly, London, W.1. Reger 
DVANCES, £30 to £30,000. Private and im: 
REGIONAL. rRUST LTD., 8 Clifford 
Bond Street, Londen, W.1. Tel.: Regent 


CONVALESCENT HOME 


HVE? aeneigaeees o=q vacencies for guests. 

& C. Comfort. Freedom. Efficient night and 
day nursing staff. Lounge. Centra! heating and cos 
fire. Apply Box 294 
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sary clearances for the broader tyres. “ Vibration Impossible ! ” 
was their slogan, and the first machine was ridden for 3,000 miles 
during which the front tyre never punctured, nor was removed 
from its rim ; it may be seen to-day in the Royal Scottish Museum 
at Edinburgh. 

Surprisingly enough, the new tyre evoked much ridicule at its 
first appearance, and even the cycling press jeered at it, calling it 
the “ sausage ” and the “ bolster.” But a Belfast racing cyclist, 
William Hume, was converted to its merits, and although he had 
relinquished the track after his last crash, he determined to turn 
out again on pneumatics, and when he won all four races open to 
safety bicycles at his next race meeting, the tyre could hardly be 
made fast enough. 

In the next two years Arthur du Cros (afterwards knighted) 
won many sensational races on pneumatics, and Harvey du Cros 
launched a company with £25,000 capital in 1889. The new 
tyre was advertised as “ indispensable for ladies and persons with 
delicate nerves,” possibly suggesting that the medical aspects of 
vibration had first set the vet’s mind moving in this direction. 
Within a couple of years the problems of attachment and detach- 
ment had been solved. The company purchased from C. K. Welch 
a patent covering the use of inextensible wires and a centre-sunk 
rim, and in 1890 they secured W. E. Bartlett’s alternative method 
of equipping the cover with thickened or “ clincher ” edges, which 
were locked into the rim by the pressure of the inflated tube 
Anon the invention of the motor car confronted the tyre manu- 
facturer with a whole battalion of novel problems, which he 
was slow to solve, though to-day he can turn out motor tyres 
of 15in. cross-section, carrying a load of 4} tons per wheel, whilst 
some of the aeroplane tyres measure 22in. across, support 8 tons 
apiece, and automatically discharge into the ground any static 
electricity collected by the plane in flight, and that within a 
thousandth of a second from the first touchdown. But when all 
is said and done, the main achievement of the men who have 
developed Dunlop’s original notion is to supply the average 
motorist with cheap tyres which will wear for from 10,000 
to 20,000 miles per set, according to the manner of usage, and 
during that distance will give their owner hardly any trouble 
at all. R. E. DAVIDSON 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 429 
Set by V. S. Pritchett 


The usual prizes (Two Guineas and Half a Guinea) are offered 
for a Retort Courteous, with whatever context may be necessary, 
either uttered in an inspired moment by the competitor, genuinely 
heard by him or otherwise vouched for. All quotations from 
books and any re-hash of Oscar Wilde, Mahaffy or Sydney Smith, 
are barred. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem. 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, June 3rd 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a priz 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 427 
Set by Graham Bell 


A first prize of Two Guineas and a second prize of Half a Guinea 
are offered for a short poem on the subject of Queen Victoria rescued 
from flames by Lord Tennyson by any one of the following, supposing 
him to be an eye-witness of the affair: Hopkins, Shelley, W. H. 
Auden, Oscar Wilde, Stevie Smith, Edward Lear, Hilaire Belloc, 
Wordswerth. 

Report by Graham Bell 
There were 46 entries; Edward Lear, obviously the easiest to do 
though hardest to do well, appeared 11 times. Stevie Smith 7, Belloc 


and Auden 6, Wilde with 4 and Shelley were the least popular. Nearly 
all the Miss Smith’s fastened on Alfie as a suitable name for the Queen’s 


playmate, and most of them include a smattering of foreign languages, 
more frequently dead than alive. The Bellocs take a ruthless line : 
There are Few Men who would aspire 
To see a Reigning Queen on fire ! 
begins Allen Laing, while Raphanus, even closer to the model, has: 
A trait that everyone admires 
In reigning queens is scorn of fires. 

Most of the Auden was extraordinarily good, proving apparently that 
his is the natural verse of the time. Stephen, Louis, Christopher, etc., 
are not unmentioned. Gragge’s ballad, after the Frankie and Johnny 
model, went very well and, except for a poor refrain, might have won 
with ; 

He saved her Royal Highness 
From something worse than life. 
G. B. Ewart has a stanza of purest gold : 
Here is a natural setting for love in the evenings, 
A nine hole golf course to liquidate jealousy, 
Where the too gallant colonels 
May take their advances to the queen with a mashie. 
But the poem goes below this standard in its narrative moments—1 
difficulty which L. W. Bailey, in an otherwise admirable parody, avoids 
by confining the story to one line. 

Tennyson’s hat came in for a lot of comment—as “ Sombrero ” 
(twice), “‘ wideawake,” “ cowboy.” His name was twice rhymed by 
great ingenuity with Venison and once with “ benison.” “‘ We are not 
amused ” earned bad marks whenever it appeared (6 times). There was 
very little bitterness and only one sign of professional jealousy (ascribed 
to Shelley), while one Hopkins concludes with the affectionate words 
“ Right on, right lovable Laureate.” The best of the Lears (Antony 
Witherby) ends touchingly in Lear’s best manner : 

The Fireflies danced in attendance, 
As he cast her into the stream, 

And while I was picking up pendants 
She was a watery gleam. 

Mr. John Mair’s Hopkins gets the first prize for being more utterly 
involved in the model than any of the others, and yet preserving a 
conservative thought. The second prize divides itself between L. V. 
Upward’s neat Belloc and H. Mayor’s appealingly topical Stevie Smith. 


FIRST PRIZE 
THE CONFLAGRATION 
(As seen by Gerard Manley Hopkins) 
When the laurel-lapp’t Laureate took station by his Victoria, 
In as vigorous a joy as from hunter the heavy-horned venison 
Vaults, so Alfred Lord Tennyson 
Struck fire from his string-strung lyre immediately saw he her. 


Struck fire, say I? Ay, the sun-sheen that that day shone 
On doom’s dawn blazed not more bright when Michael with get- 
out strike, 
Hurled Lucifer down on his Hell-hike, 
Than now when the Court caught fire and flamed into such con- 
flagration. 
Like a hound on a hart with a bound the Laureate fac’d 
The flames and subdued them. With heart numb 
As crystalised plum 
Saw I (heavenly botany !) primrose with laurel lac’d. 


O, then, what a bow-back hand-hold bustle! Can I without loss 
Of dignity tell how bounty-bag Gladstone 
Came, and Grace with his pads on ? 
No, that for my self-filling, nib-knotting, tempest-tossed pen would 
be bathos ! JOHN Mair 
SECOND PRIZE 
A Cautionary Rhyme 
OF A GOOD QUEEN’S RESCUE FROM FIRE 
By H— B—. 
No worthier person could I pick, 
Than our beloved late Queen Vic., 
To show how virtue wins the prize, 
As all good children realise. 
Once, when gross carelessness (not here) 
With some indifferent lucifers 
Set Windsor Castle in a blaze 
Which might have lasted several days, 
Had not great courage been displayed 
By an heroic Fire Brigade, 
The Queen, quite overcome by heat, 
Could find no method of retreat ; 
But underneath her window stood 
One who revered the very good— 
Lord Tennyson, a famous poet ; 
He cried: “‘ The danger’s great, I know it; 
But such a worthy dame must be 
Saved from the flames immediately ! ” 
He climbed the ivy-laden wall, 
With scarcely any rests at all, 
And very soon Victoria found 
Herself quite safe upon the ground, 
A fact which obviously displays 


Sufficient proof that goodness pays. L. V. Upwarp 
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THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Goes = the British Museum, Great Russell St., 
Telephones 


in all . Numerous 
ay} i Bath and ——e from 


S 4 per night. ees Booklet and Inclusive 


Warwick CLUB, L Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square, 
celts tdben t a2 eee ae 

> wi e a or . 10 2 gns. 
weekly. Vic. 7289. - 


eee INNS.—Ask__ for descriptive 
(3d. of 180 INNS AND HOTELS 
REFRESHMENT 


managed PEOPLE’S 

HOUSE RaSOCIATIO ON, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 

St. George’s House, 
" W.1 


ee Howden Court. 3 minutes by private 
geen h. and in bedroom. te 
c in .: 2807. 

Also Fiat i 














RA. opened. Service in Hotel, 
ea eeers Sussex. ie Guest House, 
beds and 


Bresbinctin bed 1 desired. ’Phone 61. 
NO8TH WALES.—for Ideal Holidays. Wonderful 
moun moorland and maritime —~ = 











Wales Holiday Resorts ‘ . 12, 
trains by L.M.S. 
ONGENIAL Com and comfort for the non- 
conventional. tite “fot illustrated brochure, 
Vernon Symonps, “ Netherwood, 
3 19. 
SALISBURY 


THE OLD ——- —— AND HOTEL 
Large Countrified “bedrooms, and specially good new 
bathrooms. 


Candle-lit 13th Century Refectory for Meals. 
Riding School and good horses for hacking. 
Terms from 3} gms. a week. 

Apply Proprietor. 


ORNWALL. On glorious west coast between 
St. Ives and iM pnw 7 ee comfortable 
furnished cottages rig! rsa ae s to or any period, 
holidays or residence. » sandy bathing 
delightful — a... now. Terms 
Mas. Sevier, The Bungalow, Pendeen. 
FOLKESTONE 
Come to Souinom. 22 Castle Hill Avenue, bijou 
hotel. a = ort are specialities. From 
3.gns. Write SS JAMES. 
XFORD. Board residence in comfortable home. 
Good food. Pleasant garden. tos. 6d. per day. 
2} guineas weekly. 251 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


(GLORIOUS COTSWOLDS. Langston Arms Hotel, 

i Convenient centre rail or road. 
Modernised throughout. Excellent cuisine. Terms from 
2} gus. 





















Holiday 
Suggestions 








ASHDOWN FOREST. TYES, Nutley, Sussex. 
Country House in 6 acres; 600 ft. up, lovely 
views; modern comforts; attractive meals and service 
you will appreciate. From 3 gns. weekly. Nutley 85. 


EVON and the CARAVAN. Write for free booklet 
from the Pathfinder Hire and Sales Service, 
Tedburn St. Mary, Exeter. Tedburn St. Mary 39. 


EST HIGHLANDS. Smail, i comfortable 

situated on shore of Loch 

Linnhe. from Mrss M. Vettacort, 
Onich Hotel, One Fort William, Inverness-shire. 


SLE OF WIGHT ‘Country House, h. & c. running 

water, indoor sanitation, elec. }., C.H., 23 acres to 

sea, sem 5 for nudism, safe bathing, sho tennis. rochure, 
CrrrcuarD, Woodside House, Wootton, I.W. 


"Torquay. Hotel Villa Belza, Warren Rd. Finest 
position facing sea. Veritable suntrap. Central. 
H.and C. bedrooms. Excellent cooking. From 2gns.wkly. 


— Farmhous: offers ideal holiday in 
unspoilt a 13 miles Eastbourne: acres, 
—_ Sat, tennis, — 34 gus. BATTEN, 
Place, Vines Cross, Sussex. el.: Horecham Rd. 2 

. DEVON. The Crescent, ee Woolacombe. 
Situated in quaini old-world village, near sea and 


moorland, Excellent cooking. H. and c. water; all 
conveniences, 2-4 gns. weekly. Mrs. M. Yso. 


HELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incom- 
parable Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye 

and Severn Valleys, "Shakes peareland, etc. Endless 
entertainment. Sport for all. 7 Guide fres from 
Dept. 11, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 


UDLEIGH SALTERTON, South Devon coast. 
“ Mountway” Guest House for refined modern 
comfort. Write Brochure. 


GEAFORD. New Vegetarian Guest House. Sea 
view, h. & c. water in rooms. Own garden pr —_ 
Miss E, Mrtcuett, Claremont House, Claremont R: 


CHILL ISLAND. Slievemore Hotel. Largest end 
oldest established. Close tosea. A.A. and R.1.A.C. 
appointments. Apply Hore CLAPHAM. 


RELAND, WEST COAST. GRAYS HOTEL, 
I1.T.A. Dugort, Achill Island, overlooking finest 
safe bathing strand in Ireland. Fishing, boating, riding. 


SLE OF WIGHT. Beautifully situated own grounds 
overlooking sea and Downs. Golf adjacent. Excel- 
jent cooking. Garage. YounG, Stonchenge, le. 









































RNWALL. St. Michael’s House, Delabole. 

Board-residence, near sea and moors, own farm 
produce, all modern conveniences, safe bathing and 
surfing. 2-3} gus. weekly. Mrs. M. MULEs. 


ICKLOW MOUNTAINS London 10 hours. 

Charming ome unique situation, open moors, 

Excellent cooking. Terms: Youn, Carrigoona Cottage, 
Kilmacanogue, Wicklow. 





| ae pes South Stoke, near Goring-on-Thames. 
Small exclusive Guest House. Tennis, swimming, 
punting. "Phone: GOR. 150. 


YE VALLEY. Craft, industry and GUEST HOUSE. 
Students and guests. Vegetarian Diet. Barn 
House, Brockweir, Mon. 


WO sisters, farmer’s daughters, offer accommodation 

in own home; farm produce, good food, every 

comfort, near town, sea and golf. 2}  ~ inclusive. 
Deloraine, St. Austell, Cornw: 


NO fom! CORNWALL, POLZEATH. To [Iet, 
90 bungalow; sieep 6. Modern con- 
veniences. STEPHENS, Tor View, Declabolc. 


x 

XFORD. The Castle Hotel. Small, but really 

Comfortable beds. Excellent food. Mode- 

rate terms for bed and breakiast. A week-end, or longer 
residence. Tel.: 2844. 


PARK HOUSE, Black Notley, Braintree, Essex. 
16th Cen. Guest-House. Quiet, informal. 6s. per day. 


OSS-ON-WYE. Quiet, bracing sunny situation. 

Excellent cuisine, separate tables. Vi-Spring mat- 

tresses. Central for al parts Wye Valley. Muss 
Mattuews, Galen Lodge. 


ENSLEYDALE Guest-house for energetic of 

restful holidays. Good centre walks or motoring. 

Easy access main routes Glasgow. Postal address: 
Warnford, Thoralby, Leyburn, Yorks. 


EW FOREST. The Guest House, Godshill, Ford- 

ingbridge, Hants. Lovely country. Tennis, riding. 

river, bathing. Vegetarian: welcome. Apply Mr. 
Lennard. Tel. No.: 2168. 

ORNWALL. Penzance. Comfortable guest house 

close sea and country. Reduction for friends. From 

35s. “ Westbourne,” Alexandra Road. 





























RELAND. A few select guests taken in country 

mansion, delightful surroundings. Mountain scenery. 

Brochure on application. Bailintaggart, Colbinstown, 
Co. Kildare 


ARTMOUTH, South Devon. Warfieet Creek Hotel. 
French management, French cooking. Special 
Whitsun terms. Tel.: 144. 








[HERE'S health in HARROGATE ; nenpiate in 

Harrogate; happiness in H brilliant 
company in Harrogate. There are = Monthiy 
Returns by Rail, too, any train any day. Guide free from 


5. L. Wilshere, Information Bureau, Harrogate. 


RANMORE LODGE, Dorking, Surrey, on glorious 
Ranmore Common. 2$ gus. week. Telephone: 
Westcott 163. 


Romany HOUSE, Yetholm, Kelso. Glorious 
situation, perfect comfort. Splendid centre for 
Borders. 


AKES. Beautiful Buttermere. “ VJCTORIA,” lead- 
ing hotel. Electricity, Hot water, Swiss balcomes, Golf 


\ EST OF IRELAND, Achill Head Hotel, Achill 
Island, Co. Mayo. Situated amidst magnificent 
scenery. Hot and cold running water; motor launch 
belonging to hotel for deep sea fishing and cruising ; ¢elec- 
tric light; fully licensed. A.A., R.IA.C., I.T-.A. 
Appointments. ull particulars, apply PROPRIETOR. 


ORSET IN SPRING. Small but charming X1Vth- 

century guest-house; elec. light, bath, telephone, 

excellent cooking, home-made bread. The Pitch Market, 
Cerne Abbas. 


\ EST OF IRELAND. Strand Hotel, Dugort, 
Achill Isle, Co. Mayo. Beautifully situated on 
finest bathing strand in Ireland. Magnificent scenery. 
Ideal centre for exploring Island. Fully licensed; 
excellent cuisine. Hot snd cold water. Good sea. 
White and Brown trout fishing. Terms moderate. 
Under new management. T0M SHERIDAN, Proprictor. 
SHDOWN FOREST. Charming HOME for guests. 
14 bedrooms, private bathrooms, good English 
cooking, home poultry and vegetables, central heating. 
7 acres of beautiful garden with tennis etc. Garage 
THE CLOCK HOUSE, NUTLEY, SUSSEX. ’Phonc: 
NU TL EY 96. 





























NGL ISH LAKES. Visit the unique Langdale 
Estate and enjoy holidays that are different. Accom- 
modation of every type in besutiful grounds. An 
excellent centre for walking, touring and climbing. 
Comfort with simplicity and good food. Booklet Lanc- 
DALE Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. "Phone: Grasmere 82. 





ILFORD-ON-SEA. Furnished house, close sea, 

accommodate five, every convenience, garage, gar- 

den. Available June roth to July rsth. 3) gms. week. 
Mrs. R., 26 South Grove House, N.6. 


USTON MANOR, HUNTON (‘phone 86174), 

Nr. Maidstone, Kent, for agreeable holidays among 

orchards and hop gardens. Tennis, swimming. Week 
from 40s, week-end 10s. 








ORNWALL. Unspoiled village guest house, over- 
looking harbour, river. Modern conveniences. 
Excelient cuisine. Beautiful coast and country. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis. Miss GARLAND, Wellside, 
Polruan-by-Fowey. 





OASTGUARD cottage, Sussex coast, to let furnis! ed 
short periods. Comfortable beds, pienty of boo! 
gas, electricity, bath. Box 1933. 





Y ENT. Restful accommodation. Old-world village 

Main services, constant hot water, efficient catering 

Garage. "Phone 252. Mrs. Muiis, Cottage Farm, 
Smarden. 


‘ SUSSEX. 1sth-cent. Guest House, modernised. 
Downs, garden, tennis, golf, sea, easy reach. 
ALLuM, Thatched Eaves, Bignor, P’ ulboroug!. (Sutton 229). 


GALTDEAN. Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
guest house. Tel. : Rottingdean GSS2. 


RYE Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. ‘Sunny, 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. 
beating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. "Phone 126. 


\ JORTHING. Alier House Private Hotel. Central 

position. All modern comforts. Dicts studied, 
Large garden, garage. Terms from 2} ens. *Phonc: 
1749. 


S*; MARGARET’S' BAY. Picasantly furnished 
bungalow. Quiet, beautiful situation looking out 
to downs and sea, to let for August. 3 bedrooms (sleep 
5 or 6), large sitting room, electric light, modern con- 
veniences, moderate rent. Hoy, Langside, St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay, Kent. 


\ JALK in unspoilt northern Hampshire ; stay at 
Hawley House, Whitchurch. Week-end {1 1s. 


7 ASTBOURNE, “Mona” House, Compton St. Small 
comfortable private hotel, two mins. sea, Devonshire 
Park. Mod. inclusive terms. Phone 22597. MaTTHEWs. 


ALLYCASTLE, Co. Antrim. Charming old house, 

run as Guest House. Overlooking sea, tennis 

courts. Golf links. Free trout fishing. Good bathing. 
Apply Mrs. Parestiey, Raghery Ho House. 


DINBURGH, 4 Rothesay Place. ( Sentral. ~ Good beds. 
Personal supery ision. McGrecor. *Phone : 23601. 























N ALT HOUSE, Uckfield, Sussex. Small sieasan 
+ guest house in perfect country, 20 miles from sea. 
Beds and cuisine a speciality. Special terms for week- 
ends. “Phone: Uckfield 245. 


“ORNWALL. Farmhouse, board-residence Near 
sea and golf. Photographs. Mrs .Je_uert, Sre- 
whiddle, St. Austell. 


[jesse SOVERE D “ country. Guest house, with 
/ every comfort, set in lawns, gardens, and woodland, 
wonderful walking and touring, on bus route. Whitsun 
vacancies. Linton Hall, Gorsley, Ross- on -W ¢. 
OME RSE ils Mendip country, Angio- French famil 
take guests, 17th-cent. farmhouse, modernised, good 
food, comfort, books, Wyndhams, Shepton Mallet < 
HANCE of a ‘Lifetime ! Young couple offer accorn- 
modation in lovely house on Kent coast July 31 
to Sept. roth. Only 3 minutes sea, and few minute 
golf course, own tennis and squash courts; swimming 
pool. 12 acres grounds. Single from 3! gns., double 
from 7} gns. Letus book you before toolate. PRImrose 
1984 or write Box 42, c/o Cowles, 17 Gresham Street, 
E.C.2. 
LYMOUTH. Six weeks or less from end July. 
Pleasant flat in Georgian house near Hoe. Fur 
nished, sleep three er four. Two guineas weekly. Bo» 
1912. 


IEDERS-STUBAITAL-TIROL, by bus j hour 
. from Innsbruck. 3,000 above sea-level. Ideally 
situated for winter sports. Pension terms Eng}. sh. 7s. 
daily. Forparticulars apply Herr Beck, Gasthot Kreuter 


ELGIUM. Cog-sur-mer. Pension Normandy, 1 
dunes, sea view, all comforts, excelicnt cuisine 
From 6 shillings. Family prices. _ 


UGUST CRUISE TO GREEK ISLANDS 
Aug. 2rst-Sept. 8th. 1038 
VENICE, Dubrovnik, OLYMPIA, ATHENS, LESBOS 
Mt. Pelion, MT. ATHOS, Samothrace, 

THERMOPYLAE, CRETE, DELPHI 

From 28 gns., including rail fare London- Venice re 
ANGLO-HELLENIC TOURS, Lid., 

a Princes Ho use, Prince Arcade, Piccadilly, W.1 


IVIERA. HOTEL DE LA MER. Cap Martin. 
Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 7:. inclusive, 























YRENEES. Anglo-French family would receive few 
guests in quiet comfortable country house. Write 
Mme. Dannatt, Rébénacg (B. Pyr.), France 


N IEDERS-IN-STUBAI, Tirol; 3,100 ft. up, 10 m. 


* Innsbruck, beautiful Alpine scenery. Excellent 
cuisine ; — ~s oken and English library Terms 
Low season, 7s. High, 8s.-8s. 6d. daily. Specia 


arrangements ah Here Beck, Hote! Lerchenhot 


I ENMARK. Fiord, isles, agriculturc, for« Gerr 
and French. Kr.6} = daily ** Fredshjen 
R *nshovedpr. Rinkenas. 
ELGIUM AND FRANCE BY l CAR 
EIGHT DAYS: visiting Ostend, M Rhe 
its famous Cathedral and champagne c« t 


growing country (Epernay Chate : 
Paris (two fi ail days), Rouen, Le Trep« c 
Paris- Plage, Boulogne, Calais, Dunkerqu ) 1, « 
Parties leave July 30th and August 6th pr 


8 days—S8 gus 
For full detzils and other summer gee nes 


Prospect Tours Ltp., 115 Shaftesbury Aver I 

W.C.2. (’Phone rEMple Bar 3371 

B** ARIA Cultured German tamiily receives payin 
gues Comfortable home, becutifu!l positior 

Excursions mountains, lakes Good food Germar 

ecssons if desi-ed. Moderate terms. Referen Mis 

SCHOFIELD Sutherland Avenue, W 

S! E RUSSIA, Leningrad and Mox } rte 

‘ Tours leaves July 30th. 23 day Det 


Leste Lins, F.R.G.S., 28 Victoria St.. | 
Abbcy 2159.) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 929. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
More Asout Pompey 
Alfred Lord Tennyson (Alfie to me, 
At least when we were in the bath together in my flat at Cockfosters, 
chaps), 
I so-o liked to have him sitzend auf meinem Knie, 
When Q. Victoria stopped an incendiary bomb, 
Nobody knowing or caring where it came from ; 
But Alf is so loyai, so loyal, so patriote, 
His not to reason why, his but to stop the rot 
With shovel and sand as per Sir S. Hoare’s 
Regulations on yellow paper for the conduct of future Wars. 
The Queen was saved and Pompey went to bed, 
The rot her sweet boy’d stopped maturing in her head. 
H. Mayor 


= —SSS—— ———= = = = = = => 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 282.—TRIADS 


“ Those are my triads,” said Stella. 

“Ah, yes!” said I. “I wondered what these mysterious triads 
were.” 

** Well, now you can see for yourself,” said Stella. “A triad is 
three soupstones, all of different sizes, mounted as a pendant. Don’t 
tell me that you don’t know what a soupstone is. The legend in 
‘Bololand is that a poor girl, very devout, was serving at the shrine of the 
local god. She had come to the end of her material resources when 
three of these lovely stones mysteriously fell into her soup. That’s 
why the natives of Bololand mount them in threes.” 

** And sell them,” I said, “ to tourists like yourself ? ” 

“ That’s right,” said Stella. ‘“‘ They cost so many piastres each. 
Let me see—what’s the formula, Herbert ? ” 

“A very simple one,” said Herbert. ‘‘ The price of a triad is the 
price of its three separate stones. And a stone costs that number of 
piastres per carat which it weighs in carats. The natives have only 
rough balances, and, according to their notions, every soupstone weighs 
so many carats exactly.” 

I picked up Stella’s triads, two in each hand. 
* all cost you about the same ? ” 

* No,” said Stella, “ Not quite. I’ve bought one each year—we go 
to Bololand annually, you know—and each year, after the first, I’ve 
spent one piastre more on my triad than I’ve spent the preceding year. 
I shall do the same thing next year ; but the year after that—according 
to Herbert—it’ll be impossible to do so.” 


“ These,” I said, 


“ That so?” I asked Herbert. 

** That’s so,” said Herbert. ‘“‘ No soupstone, you see, is worth more 
than 100 piastres.” 

“I suppose, Stella,” said I, “ two different assortments of soupstones 
sometimes cost the same amount ? ” 

“* I expect so,” said Stella. “ Though I noticed that, this year, I had 
the only possible assortment at my price.” 

What will be the cost of the several soupstones that Stella will buy 
next year ? 


PROBLEM No. 280.—THE Cross-CouNTRY FINALS 


Solution by A. C. Young 

The answer is 2. 

If there are a runners in Class A, and 6 runners in Class B, in a given 
year the total number of points lost is ab. When this has been proved 
the next step is to find all possible A scores and all possible B scores, 
selecting those that occur two or more times. 

It is possible that the value of ab might have been the same in two 
of the years, but this is found not to be the case and we need consider 
only the scores that occur three times. 

In one case only do the corresponding values of ab add to 17. 
values of a and 6 in this case are: 

(9, 1) (2, 4) and (0, 9) 

Sprintwell was once in Class A and twice in Class B, with a plus score 

of 2 each time. 


The 


PROBLEM 279.—OVERWORK 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to J. Day, 170 Oundle Road, Peter- 
borough. Nine points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors. ] 

CALIBAN 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 429 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
* CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.r1. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
P. Grindley, 8 South Marine Terrace, Aberystwyth. 


ACROSS DOWN 9. Many of them are 

1. The doctor split 1. Raises after razing _ Singers. (14) 

the tree up. (6) possibly. (8) 15. It's unheard of 
- : for a speaker to 

4. House dress ma- 2. Makes it a point make such a re- 


terial. (8) of honour to hit the —s mark. (9) 
10, Beats it materi- bull. (7) . 16. Where animals 
ally. (7) 3. A Scot from the are bred for collar 
1r. Offhand way to coast maybe. (5) work ? (8) 
age for a greet- 5. Illegitimate de- 18. Butler who - 
wy. ; scendants of the pomeh ©). = 
‘a aie oo ene Se 19 he o l as th 
‘ ; \ nal as the 
India paper edition. on ” ua Manx cat. (7) 
(9) ? ~ 20, Strapped i 
13. The — subaltern one sy. " equinely gj oe Pi 
took the axe back. 7:1 stole a Revised (6) ” 
(5) Version. (7) 23. Found in the 
14. Uttering impre- 8. School at Oxford. glens in Scotland. 
cations against the (6) (5) 


West End of the 
Isle of Wight. (14) 
17. Result of a big 
diversion no doubt. 
(14) 

21. The editor with 
his paper. (5) 

22. The sort of per- 
son who needs a 
cool hand to deal 
with him. (9) 

24. Of course he sets 
monstrous prob- 
lems. (7) 

25. Hindu confusion 
of 21 with 4. (7) 
26. The Red spies 
scattered. (8) 

27. A bit of washing 
up. (6) 


LAST WEEK’ 
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TRAINING CENTRES 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Lansdowne Road, ‘ord. 





37 Principal : 
Miss STANSFELD. are ee. =p in this Trail to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of T: 
qqaaneerne s gg 
ymnastics, Hockey, ae 
Cocker Tennis, Netball, etc. ee £165 per anoum, 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS. 
spuspeclenaphinale wadorane cenching tor Ocsocsaie. 
ar © coac or University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Small groups for Matriculation, etc. In- 
dividual tuition in weak subjects. Modern language 
classes. English 7 * a, Reasonable charges. 
He rospectus, advice and list of recent successes, apply 
estminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, S.W.1 
(beside the Army and be nm Interviews by 

appointment only, Tel.: Abbey 2976. 


HE BEDFORD aoeem. TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEA’ 4 The Crescent, Bedford. 
——— by the Board of Maccation. Princij Miss 
ce. Students are ¥. for the 
= of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. 
to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s. For 
particulars SECRETARY. 


A DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 

— for a London who are 23 or over may 

take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. ane of 

Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 856 Wolsey 
= 








Hall students have passed the London S Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London 

and particulars of Home Study Courses from Director 
or Stupres, Dept. VH902, Woiszy HALL, Oxrorp. 


HE LING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
(An Association of Teachers trained in the Theory and 
Practice of Physical Education). 
All information, including list of publications, obtainable 
from Miss P. Sparrorp, Secretary, Hamilton House, 
Bidborough Street, London, W.C.1. 


ONE-YEAR COURSE in PHYSICAL TRAINING 
for UNIVERSITY WOMEN GRADUATES is 
being ar at ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM. Start- 
ing on October 1st, 1938. This is in addition to the 
existing three years course. For prospectus and applica- 
tion forms apply SECRETARY. 











KURT JOOSS—SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, DEVON 
The School of the 


BALLETS JOOSS 


FULL PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR STAGE 
DANCERS AND DANCE TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 4th--31st AUGUST 


Prospectus and full information may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 





DAVIES’S 
Civil Service: Administrative Group 
SPECIAL COURSES AFTER UNIVERSIT . FINALS 
Apply for particulars to Park 4414/5 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.1r1. 


CHEKHOV 
THEATRE STUDIO 


DARTINGTON HALL, . 
TOTNES, SOUTH DEVON. 


Director: MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
(Late Director, Second Moscow Art Theatre). 





The purpose of the Studio is to train young people 
capable of creating a new standard in the modern theatre. 
A permanent touring company will be formed. The 
Studio possesses a fine modern theatre and a large open- 
air theatre. The Secretary on application will send a 
small book describing the method, together with full 
particulars of entrance and scholarships. 














TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICA’ TING. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, ‘W.C.z. 
Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
UPLICATING _ and TYPEWRITING, _ etc. 
Authors’ MSS. Novels, Plays, Schedules, etc. 
All work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LIMITED 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq. W.1 (Mayfair 3163-4). 








DUPLICATING and Typewriting, Authors’ MSS., 
etc. SourH LONDON TYPEWRITING BuREAU,5 I 
Ruskin Walk, Herne Hill, S.E.24. Brixton 2863. 











work. Low 
Place, 


YPEWRITING. Prompt, intelligent 
charges. Mtss Newton, 7 Lansdowne 
W.C.1. TERminus 3267. 
N ANUSCRIPTS og by expert. Literary, tech- 
a nical, novels, p oy and poetry. Prccy SuTTen, 
15 Leinster Gardens, : 














POSTAL TUITION 


for the London University 


B.A. 


Degree 


Now that Languages need not be offered 
at the B.A. (General) Final Exam., this 
Degree becomes even more attractive. 
Candidates over 23 may take the 
shorter Special Entrance Exam. in- 





stead of Matriculation. Wolsey Hall 
individually conducted Postal Courses 
prepare students for London Degrees 
from start to finish. Brilliant scholar- 
ship is not essential—steady work 
under experienced guidance will ensure 
success. 303 Wolsey Hall Students 
passed London, B.A, (External) Final 
Exams., 1925-1937. 


Free Prospectus 


and Guide to London Degrees may be obtained 
from the Director of Stud.es, Dept. VH1S8, 


olsey Hall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORS : DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. LTD. 

















HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, etc. 
For Sale, To Let, and Wanted 





WORTHING. Artistic detached house, large garden, 
close sea, to let furnished. 8 rooms, 2 baths, 
electricity, Ascot heater. 6 gms. Box 1727. 








O LET—June. Large furnished dre room, nipeen. 
bathroom. Lewis, 46 Tavistock Place, W.C 
Museum 4525. 





VERLOOKING one of its most exclusive squares, 
large, well-furnished room is to let, in the very 
heart of Bloomsbury. Up-to-date bathroom. Kitchen 
if required. Reasonable rental, to suitable tenant 
Museum 3630. 








Self-contained flat 


LAPHAM COMMON (near). 
to let in large house. Macaulay 3977. 








\ JANTED for summer, tiny, isolated country cottage, 





cheap, near London. Box 1870. 
AMPSTEAD, close Heath and tube. To let 3-4 | 
months. Furnished house, 4 rooms, kitchen, 
bath, modern conveniences. £3 weekly. “Phone: 
Ham 0130. 





i 

' 

DEAL for week-end or permanent ‘use—delightful 

old-world thatched house, perfect condition, in } 

secluded garden with lawn. 3 bedrooms, Nr. Ivinghoe 

Beacon and Ashridge, 33 m. London. 25s. p.w. Furn., 

I2 monaths’ minimum. "Phone Cheddington 69 or 

write “ Icknield,” Pitstone Green, Pitstone, Nr. Leighton 
Buzzard. 

O Let, Furnished, s.c. flat, W.C. 2 gns., 3 roor 

kitchen. "Phone: Ter. 5046. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH. Unfurnished flat, overlook- 
ing Heath. Three nice rooms, kitchen, bathroom. 
Modern conveniences. Newly decorated. {90 per 
annum, inclusive. Telephone : Hampstead $898. 


"Torquay. Furnished flat. Magnificent sea view 3. 
Muiiwarp, Daleside, Lincombe Drive, »T ‘orquay 





ns, bath, 











EATHERHEAD. Architect’s house; 3 bedrooms, 

2 reception, large rooms, 2 lav atories ; garage, 

loggia; } acre park site, near station. £1,150.—App ly, 
24 Sunmead. 


I AMPSTEAD. (Netherhall Gardens.) U nfurnished 
first floor flat; twospacious}rooms decorated in uniform 
modern tome; Ascot, kitchen, bathroom, bedroom. 
£95, light included; or as two flatlets, 25s. 6d., 215. 
Close Heath, tube, shops, buses, quiet road; non- 
resident owner. PRI 1057. 
NICE list light o offices on “second floor at 11 Dartmouth 
4 Street, Westminster, S.W.1, are vacant and to let. 
Apply the Secretary, Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth 














Street, S.W.1. 
*;LAT WANTED. July, August. Attractive fur- | 
nished, Bloomsbury or central. 2 bedrooms, one | 
rec., B. & K. 3 gus. per week. Write immediately. | 
Box 1949. ee nora i 
' 
LANGUAGES 
HE LINGUISTS’ CLUB, 84 Kingsway, W.C.2. | 





Graded conversation in six Janguages. Continen:al 
snack-bar. All club facilities HOL. 2921/2 
TUITION 
RT. Develop talent by personal and practical | 
* assistance of prominent artist. Museum 5993. 





ACCOMMODATION 

To Let and Wanted 
19 GROSSFIELD ROAD, Swiss Cottage, N.W.;. 
Unfurnished. Spacious, newly decorated room, 


concealed basin, constant hot water. Superior house 
Bathrooms, service if required. 25s. including electric 
light. Also small room, overlocking garden, at ros 
Primrose 6139. 





OMING to London ? Your own n beautifully appointed 
service room from ss. 6d. per night. Large doubles 
from sos. per week. This includes baths and breakfast 
29 West Cromwell Road, S.W.5. °*Phone: Flax. 1181. 





LOOMSBURY. Im a quiet cul-de-sec, one iJarge 
comfortably furnished room to let at 26s. a week 
inclusive of cleaning, electric light, hot baths ind linen 
15 Heathcote Street, W.C.1. Telephone’ Terminus 
3822 before noon or after 7 p.m. 





WISS COTTAGE, Really comfortable div an rooms, 
simply furnished and samely decoiated. Partial 
board from 35s. PRI. 6466. 





Exc -EPTIONALLY good diven rooms, newly decor- 
ated, furnished. H.andc. Dining room. Garden 
Close Tube, buses. Breakfast and dinner, from 2 en: 
8o Maida Vale, W.9. "Phone : | Maida Vale 1930 
U NFU RNISHED. 


sunny rooms, 


Swiss Cottage. Delightful, larg< 
overlooking garden. Comfortabic 


redecorated house. Service, meals available. Ideal 

Situation. 17s. 6d.to2s5s. 17 Lyndhurst Road. HAM 

0430. 

E OLL “AND PARK. Medéem rooms with breakfast 
21s. Constant hot water. Quiet house. i min, 


Central London Tube. 


19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016. 
\ TAN r E D, large furnished double room with partial 
board near London Hospital. Box 1881 


} YDE PARK, 41 Cambridge Terrace, W.2. Ambas- 
sador 2941. H. and c. basins . 6d. nightly, with 
breakfast from 22s. 6d. weekly. 


LUXURIOUS SUITES, FL ATS, FLATLETS, eic., 
in both town and country. Personally inspected 














and recommended. Free advice given. ANNE Pace, 

Dorland House, 14 Lower Regent Street WHI. 3258 
SINGLE divan rooms; {1 ‘bed and breakfast re 
phone. Near Tube. Pilrig House, 114 Tuft 


Park Rd., N.7. 
Fe RNISHE Do cottage with service to let to perman¢ 
tenant. Attached to lady’s attractive farmhouse is 
tiny Kentish village between Tunbridge Wells and East 
Grinstead, it faces south and consists of little lounge hal! 
sitting room, 2 single bedrooms, bathroom and delightfu 
attic. No cooking facilities but full board provided 
Partial central heating. Electric light, lovely garden 
surrounded by 30 acres own land in unspoi!t high bracing 


country, with extensive panoramic views. Own farm 
(Jerseys) and garden produce. Real country food 
excellent cook. Suitable anyone wanting simple life 
and comfortable unconventional quarters Inclusiv 
terms, £8 8s. weekly for 2 people. Would take one or t 
permanent paying guests in house from d 3 3s. Stor 
Markbeach, Nr. Cowden, Kent. Tel wden 2103 
i ] EDSIT TING room to let Lovely posit 
canal with trees. Terms moderate. Suit 
PAD. 8551. 
Cr .EAN as a new pin are the rooms at 7 and 8 MECK 
¢ LENBURGH STREET, W.C.1. Comfy divans, 


willing service. Rooms from a8s éd. 


W .1. 12 Bedford Place, adj. Bloomsbury Squar 
Divan rooms for gents. H. and c. basins, superior 
house, every comfort. Bkiast. and service ir. 3% 
*Phone: Museum I5SI. 


ce LTURE D HOME, LEAT HERHEAD, SURRE‘ 

Two guests received, large sunny rooms furnishe 
every comfort and convenience, private : 
Large garden. Tennis, garage, good 
district. Box —s- 


V TIMBL EDON Pak ‘Road, 333. Civ 
offers part her attractive ist floor fi ( 
furnished room, use kitchen, bathroom, garcen 


mins. town. Serviced 16s. 6d. Putney o84& 

8 p.m 

] OLLAND PARK. Bright room ovecricoking garden 
newly decorated. Concealed h. & 2s. ¢ 


breakfast and service. PARK 4329 
+& DOUGHTY STREET, W.C.1. Uni 
* newly decorated. Top floor, « ler 
convenience. Rowan. HOL. 753s 
gy ag Share picturesat 
A d wile ge. Modern comfor pr 
full board and service for family 
1926. 


VW AN 7 — —Someone to share furnished fl Belsi 
ior 6 morths. Ole « ecroor bat 
and ite en Terms reasonal t : 


Box 1929. 


*‘HELSEA Vacamt after Whitsur Large « i 
divan room with breakfast ight and ser 


36 Oakley St Flaxman 0276 


| LOOMSBURY. 


Large furmished room Or 
twe people, S 


verlooking Mecklenburch 


“ee Bath, light, cooker 30s. Paddington 5646 


A BIG cheerful quiet modern room in pri 
All conveniences, 3s. inclusive of breakfast rvica 
27¢c Redcliffe Square, S.W.1 FLAX & 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 


*©GOLD”’ MARKETS—AIRCRAFT SHARES—TURKISH CREDIT— 
THE FRANC 


A rnovcn the stock markets quickly recovered themselves after 
the week-end international crisis it should not be forgotten that 
there is no longer any such thing as a market. The permanent 
fear of war which now besets the investment world has com- 
pletely destroyed marketability on the Stock Exchange. But if 
there is no market from the investment point of view, there is 
clways a following for a gamble. Witness the wild gamble now 
teing enioyed in ‘‘ development” gold shares. A few weeks ago 
Western Holdings 5s. shares were below par. On rumours of 
important strikes on its Orange Free State property the shares 
touched 19;. 6d. this week. ‘Whether the shares are worth double 
or half their present price not even the directors could tell to-day. 
Backing your fancy in the Derby is no greater gamble than buying 
Western Holdings at 19s. 6d. It is curious that the wild scramble 
after these shares should have fired the whole market in gold- 
mininz gambles—West Australian and West African as well as 
South African—but I suppose that Stock Exchange “ punters,” 
find ng every industrial prospect dead, consider that any live gold 
mining prospect is fair game for their market operations. Even 
respectable shares like Union Corporation and Selection Trust 
have soared upwards because they have an indirect interest in 
the Orange Free State “ discoveries.” My advice to gold share 
investors is to take advantage of this market rise by selling or 
reducing their holdings of disappointing or doubtful shares. 
* * * 


It is surprising that the feverish expansion of the Air Force, 
which is being featured in press and Parliament, should not have 
caused any rising temperature in the market in aircraft shares. 
But, as I have said, there is no market in anything but gambles. 
The aircraft companies working on Government contracts are 
now virtually assu-ed of a fixed rate of profit on volume of turn- 
cver for some years to come. The b:st “ investment ” share for 














| TR ST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


An invesiment in the shares of 52 Brilish banks 
and insurance companies. Unit-holders are free 
from personal liability in respect of uncalled capiial. 


| ‘fhe year 1937 was the best year for 
English banks since 1930. Advances to 
customers—the banks’ most profitable 
business —increased substantially, larger 
profits were made and, in four cases out 
of seven, increased dividends or bonuses 
were declared. Bank Advances for 
March, 1938, reached the highest level 
for 8 years. The insurance companies 
reported fresh records of Life business. 





BANK -INSURANCE UNITS can be 
bought or sold at any time, free of Commission 

| and Stamp Duty, through any Stockbroker or 
| Bank. The estimated initial yield is 4%. 
Price, 25th May, 19s.0d. 


MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C. 


30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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the long term is, of course, Bristol Aircraft, but at 53s. 3d. these 
1os. shares only yield £4 13s. 9d. per cent. on the estimated 
dividend of 25 per cent. (against 22} per cent.). Much higher 
yields can be obtained from Handley Page and Hawker Siddeley. 
If Handley Page maintain, as I anticipate, the 50 per cent. divi- 
dend on the increased capital (thanks to their bombers) t’s:ir 
5s. shares at 33s. 6d. would return £7 9s. 3d. per cent. Hawker 
Siddeley have a better distribution of work but their shares are 
more highly geared. In front of the £1,455,000 equity stand 
£4,000,000 worth of § per cent. preference shares and £1,000,000 
worth of Armstrong Siddeley Development 6} per cent. preference 
shares. But the Company is well placed in the industry. By 
owning the Hawker and Gloster Aircraft Companies it has become 
the most important manufacturer of military aircraft frames in 
the country; it manufactures engines through Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors; it has an interest in civil aviation through 
Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth and A. V. Roe; and it has a 
profitable subsidiary making metal alloys for aircraft. The 5s. 
shares at 27s. 6d. would return the high yield of £8 3s. 9d. per 
cent. if the dividends for the year are increased from 424 per cent. 
to 45 per cent. on the increased capital. Incidentally there are 
option certificates outstanding to apply for 1,000,000 shares at 
35s. up to December, 1940. These options overhang the market, 
but it is worth mentioning that the proceeds of these options 
must be applied in paying off 5 per cent. redeemable preference 
shares. 
* * * 

Reports that negotiations are nearing completion for the grant 
to Turkey of a substantial sterling credit—figures of {10 millions 
and £16 millions have been mentioned—suggest that the British 
authorities are endeavouring to kill two birds with one stone. On 
the one hand, Turkey is to be helped to free herself still further 
from economic dependence on Germany, whose share of her trade 
is still over 35 per cent., as compared with nearly 50 per cent. 
in 1936. On the other, it is hoped that contracts placed in Britain, 
on the basis of the proposed credit, to fulfil Turkey’s second 
Five Year Plan requirements in the way of steel, machinery, 
rolling stock and port equipment, will give a stimulus to British 
export trade at a time when it may badly nced one. Last month’s 
trade figures were bad. In comparison with a year ago, imports 
in April were down by I1 per cent. and exports were 13 per cent. 
lower. Coupled with declining steel output, and a 24 per cent. 
drop in the April figure of building plans passed, the contraction 
of foreign trade this year points to a definite worsening of the 
recession. It will take more than a few millions of Turkish 
contracts—welcome as they may be—to reverse the trend. It is, 
none the Icss, sound policy (which might well be further developed) 
for Britain to render all possible financial assistance under present 
circumstances to countries whose friendship in an emergency 
would stand us in good stead 

* + * 

The French Defence Loan of Frs. 5,000 million was quickly 
subscribed last week, but the Czech crisis was’ responsible 
for considerable selling pressure against the franc, and the 
authoritics in Paris had to part with some gold in order to 
steady the exchange rate at 179. Offerings of forward francs 
in the market have again increased, and the rate for one 
month’s forward delivery has been at a slight discount over 
the spot rate. It has to be remembered that the Treasury’s 
requirements have not been by any means yet covered. Allowing 
for the proceeds of the new taxes imposed by the first batch of 
M. Daladier’s decrees, something like Frs. 45,000 millions had 
to be raised ; and when the five milliards from the Defence Loan, 
eight milliards borrowed from the Bank of France and a similar 
sum borrowed from the market on short term are deducted, there 
remains a cash deficiency of Frs. 24,000 million still to be financed 
It was prudent to limit the first tranche of the Defence Loan io 
the manageable sum of under £30 millions; but if the further 
issues which will be needed are to be placed as successfully as 
the first, reflux of capital to France will have to proceed in greater 
volume than is the case now that the first rush of profit snatching 
has subsided. Several Paris banks have been offering the Defence 
Loan at a discount of 1} per cent., thus forfeiting almost the 
whole of the 1} per cent. commission allowed to banking institu- 
tions who “‘ retail ” State issues. The Bourse has been depressed 
not merely by the international situation, but by M. Daladier’s delay 
in getting to grips with the knotty problem of the 40-hour week. 
The permissive partial relaxation enacted in this week’s fresh 
batch of decrees did not satisfy the market ; and the public works 
programme was viewed with a critical eye. 
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Company Meeting 
LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD 
AND LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the London County 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Limited, was held on 25th May 
at rr4-116, Park Street, London, W. 

Mr. Thos. J. Cullen (vice-chairman and managing director) pre- 
sided in the absence through indisposition of the chairman, Sir 
William Burton, and moved the adoption of the directors’ report 
which stated that the net revenue for the year was £396,101, com- 
pared with £392,470 for the previous year. The directors recom- 
mended a final dividend of 4% and a bonus of 1%, making the 
total distribution to the ordinary stockholders 11% for the year. 
It was the eighth successive year the total ordinary stock dividend 
and bonus had been maintained at that rate. The surplus revenue 
had steadily increased to the present figure of {94,756. After 
payment of the proposed final dividend and bonus and making the 
necessary reserve for N.D.C., the surplus of assets over all 
liabilities, including preference and ordinary stock, was £1,555,391. 

The income from flats let at inclusive rentals for varying terms 
of years must of necessity suffer the incidence of increased outgoings 
until the rents could be adjusted and, in view of the substantially 
increased burdens which property let at inclusive rents now had to 
bear, the result of the year’s work was, in the opinion of the directors, 
satisfactory. Unrest of whatever kind had its effect in diminishing 
the number of prospective tenants willing to enter into relatively 
long-term commitments, yet the percentage of void flats had remaimed 
constantly less than at any corresponding period since 1932, until 
the increased National anxiety of the last few weeks of the financial 
year had spoilt that fine record. Nevertheless, their void percentage 
at the 31st March last was still lower than the average percentage at 
that date for the past six years. 

The lack of a central inquiry bureau in a prominent position where 
those interested might obtain detailed information about Key flats 
had prevented the fullest benefit accruing from their general adver- 
tising. They had acquired the site of Nes. 421/429, Oxford Street, 
opposite Selfridges. Their architects had prepared a plan and 
specification that would result on completion in the provision of a 
really outstanding and efficiently planned building. 

Their properties were maintained in first-class condition for earning 
a permanent and reliable income, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





Company Meeting 


ODHAMS PRESS 


The Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, 
was held on May 26 in Lendon. The Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood of 
Fernhurst (Chairman and Managing Director) said (in part) :— 

rhe profit for the year amounted to £340,192, as compared to 
{351,553 for the previous year, a reduction of £11,361. This was 
chiefly due to the disturbance of trade consequent upon the Corona- 
tion celebrations. The reduction of £42,700 in the trading profit 
must be taken in conjunction with the increase of {25,100 in divi- 
dends and interest receivable, which in effect, represent trading 
profits derived “from Subsidiary Companies. 

The Debenture Stock shows an increase of {100,000. Creditors, 
including Bills Payable, show an increase of Sg meager eng £103,000, 
which is chiefly to be accounted for by £35,000 which has to be 
provided for additional Inland Revenue charges, and {44,000 balances 
due on trading accounts with our Subsidiary Companies. General 
Reserve of £459,611 shows an increase of 9,611. It is proposed to 
transfer *to General Reserve £40,388 out of the profits of the year 
under review. The General Reserve. will then stand at the sum 
of £500,000. 

The Chairman reviewed the balance sheet in detail and continued :— 

With regard to Odhams (Watford) Limited, the programme of 
extension has had to be extended to enable that Company to handle 
the large volume of work available. An issue of capital will be made 
shortly in order to finance these extensions to the factory and to the 
plant of that Company. It is intended that preferential opportunities 
to subscribe will be offered to the Shareholders of all the Odhams 
Group. 

After dealing with their propertics, the Chairman said: The 
Directors have recommended a dividend on the Ordinary Shares at 
the rate of 12} per cent. per annum of which 5 per cent. has already 
been paid. In view of the uncertainty of world conditions, the 
Directors have thought it wise to make this somewhat smaller dis- 
tribution for the year under review. 

There are indications of a surplus of raw materials used in the 
manufacture of paper, with the result that there is little likelihood 
of any further increase in the cost of paper in 1939. 

As you know, the general economic and trading condition of the 
country, as of the outside world, is disturbed. It is hoped that this 
; only a temporary phase and that when the European outlook is 
more settled there will be a considerable improvement in trading, 
in which your Company will share. 

After expressing his appreciation to the Board and staff, the Chair- 
man moved the adoption of the report and dividend resolution which 
were unanimously carried. 








Company Meeting 


BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED 


MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S SPEECH 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Ltd., was 
held in London on May 26th. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill, (Chairman), presided, and said (in part) 

The profit of £600,908, although a recerd in the company’s history 
and an increase over that of last year of 459,498, is disappointing 
in so far as the home sales are concerned. rhis is attributable 
entirely to the exceptionally mild winter experienced, and the 
adverse effect it has had on the sale of the company’s seasonal pr: 
ducts. Under normal conditions the profits should have been 
greater. The result of the export business, however, is most en- 
couraging and shows an increase of more than /20,000. 

In passing, it may interest you to know that some 90 years ago 
the business of Beechams Pills was founded by the late Thomas 
Beecham, who conducted his business, among other things, with th: 
aid of a large umbrella in some of the market places of England, and 
to-day the Beecham factory at St. Helens produces over 11,000,000 
pills per week, and this is entirely apart from the production of th« 
Beecham factories in different parts of the world. This is a striking 
tribute to the curative value of the product. Our latest effort is in the 
two-anna pack, which will be marketed in India during this year 

The directors have continued their policy of extensive advertising 

Our development fund is still fathering new products and our 
overseas trade. The directors recommend again bringing this reserve 
up to # 100,000. 

The new laboratory at the Royal Northern Hospital has now been 
completed and was opened by H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester 
in October last. 

The company owns and markets the following proprietary article 
—Beechams Pills, Beechams Powders, Beechams Lung Syrup, Cas- 
sell’s Tablets, Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure, Cicfa, Dinneford’s 
Magnesia and Tablets, Germolene Ointment and Soap, Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment, Iron Jelloids, Lactopeptine, Nicocin, Phensic, 
Phosferine, Ashton and Parsons Baby Powders, Phyllosan, Sherley’s 
Dog and Cat Foods and Medicines, Yeast-Vite Tablets, Amami 
Shampoos and other products. 


You will probably like me to say something about the future 
trading prospects. I will content myself by saying that 
our business was never so well organised or served by such an 


excellent and enthusiastic staff as at present. Ours is a_ busin 
of the people, and it is reasonable to anticipate still further 
expansion. 

Fhe proposed bonus issue of Preference shares, 
periods over the next ten years, will require, with the premium ou 
redemption, an additional sum of £45,000 annually [his should be 
provided without imposing difficulties on the company in continu 
the payment of a dividend of 85 per cent., provided, of course, tl 
unforeseen events outside the control of your Board do not arise, 
and I am sure you will all join me in hoping that they will not. 
Your directors are of opinion that it would be of enormous value 


to our business if more of our customers could have a financial 


redeemed at average 


t 


interest in our company and so benefit by its prosperity Our 
existing 5s. Deferred shares fluctuate in price during a year between 
say 50s. and 65s. a figure beyond the means of the small investor 


who constitutes the backbone of our business. Your directors are 
exploring every channel to see whether it is not possible to devis« 
scheme whereby an interest in your company could not be offered in 
a unit with a market purchase price around 5s. I would not be 
misunderstood. No fresh issue of capital for cash is contemplated 
and if a scheme is devised, it will be submitted to every shareholder 
for approval. Your directors have felt for a long time past that the 
the present share capital of the company did not represent t 
intrinsic value of the assets. Accordingly = they | 


valued with the assistance of Messrs. Price Waterhouss | 
Co., the investments in our subsidiary companies with ft 
result that Messrs. Price Waterhouse and Co., have advised 
the company that the value of such investments was 
less than {2,500,000 and the value of such investments hi ‘ 
ingly been placed at that figure and the increase in value placed to 
: capital reserve account. From this capital reserve acco nt you 1 l 
observe that the sum of 300,000 has been transferred to general 
reserve and you have received notices convening th: ee 
meetings 1o capitalise this sum immediately into Five per Cen Ike 
deemable Cumulative Preference shares of /1 eac! 
proposed to issue as a bonus credited as fully pax to ti holds 
of Deferred shares in this company, in the proportion of on 
ft share for each four Deferred shares of 5s. each at present hel 
hese shares will be redeemed by the company out of profit yi or 
before the 31st March, 1949, or by yearly drawing t ? per sh 
The chairman then dealt at length with resolutions relating to the 
conversion of the 8 per cent. Cumulative Participating Prete 
shares of {1 to 1o per cent. Cumulative Preferred shar: ' the 
increase of the company's ipital > 600,000, which 
voted upon, later, at special meeting 
In conclusion, I think vou have ll every reason to be gr 
for the results that have been a ved during the past 
in addition, we should be happy to know that we posse a sine 
which to-day is stronger than it ever has been, and under 
conditions should continue to make increasing profit 
country and in other parts of the world 


The report and unts were unanimously adopt 
of thanks accorded the Chairman, Directors and ¢$ 


subsequent mectings the capital proposals were approved 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





ETM 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Two Leciures entitled (1) “ 3_PEKINENSIS 
AND His SIGNIFICANCE FOR SS: 
EvotuTion” and (2) 
Compartson Wwitti OTHER Fossit Homintns 

given by DR. F,  WEIDENREICH (Visiting Professor 


Anatomy, Pelgies Union Medical ad «tee 

the Ceno: Rescarch Laboratory, Pei - 
UNIVERSITY Y COLLEGE, LONDO ape 
W.C.1), on MAY and JUNE 1 — FF Se coe 
At the first Lecture i} he Chair will be taken By G. 
Moran. Lantern 


ADMISSION. rREL WITHOUT TICKET, 
. J, Worstey, 
ae Academic Registrar. 


IR-RAID PRECAUTIONS IN SPAIN AND 
BRITAIN, Public Mecting with DISCUSSION 
at 8 p.m. on Friday, wr 3 27th, at berry is’ eae pean 
Road, Chairman: G,. T. rare 
PROF. |. B. S. HALDANE, PRO: ; a MA CK, 
E, BROWN (cye-witness Barcelona raids), and other 
experts. ‘Tickets, 6d. and 1s., from Holborn Spanish 
Medical Aid, 6 Gordon Square, W.C.1, Collet’s, and at 








door. _309 tree scats. 
T HE ETHICAL C HURCH, Queensway, Bays- 
water, W.2. Sunday, May 29th, at II a.m, 


MR. BLAC KHAM: “ Mr. LippmMan’s Book, ‘ Tur 
Goop Socirty.’”’ 7 p-m., DR. HAR DAYAL: 
Suc RET OF SERENITY. 


EX EDUCATION CENTRE, 13 Eccleston Street, 
J §.W.1. Consultations 1s.; Library books 2d.; 
Catalogue 64. Open Mondays 7-9 p.m. Visitors 
welcomed, 








OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
s Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, 
May 29th, at 11 a.m., Proressor G. CATLIN, M.A., 


Ph.D.: “Reason AND Instinct.” Admission free. 
Visitors welcome. 
*REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards world 
religion and world brotherhood. Mectings on 
Sundays at 11 a.m., at Lindsay Hall, The Mall, Notting 
Hill Gate, W.8. Leader: Rev. WILL HAYES. 
May 29th: Miss FREDA UTLEY: “Tue Trutu 
ABOUT JAPAN.” 
RTISTS?’ International Association. Weck-end Con- 
. ference, June 11-12. Old Jordans, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks. Speakers: Pror. H. Levy anp Eric GILL. 
Inclusive Price, Saturday till Sunday night, 22s. 6d. 
(members £1). Camping facilities available. Particulars 
from Social Secretary, 20 Chalcot Crescent, N.W.1 
Primrose §471. 
Son IE ay, or. Cc ULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
Wit EK-END SCHOOL, 
Digswell Park, Welwyn Garden’ City, 
June 25th and 26th. 
The N¢ arionalities of the U.S.S.R. 
John Lehmann, “ Georgia” ; Beatrice King, * * Minorities 
Education”; John Morgan, ‘ * Agriculture’’; G. D. R. 
Phillips, “ Buriat-Mongolia ” ; a visitor from Biro- 
on Apply S.C.R., 98 Gower Street, London, 
V.C.1. 











SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 
Cr ELY C. WRIGHT Ltd. The Advisory Bureau 

of the above Educational Agency gives reliable 
informat ion concerning Girls’ SCHOOLS of all types. 
Boys’ Preparatory Schools, SECRETARIAL and other 
TR. AININGS. 50 Great Russcll Street, W.C.1. 


K ING ARTHUR'S SC HOOL tor Girls and Boys, 
Sound education on modern lines. Apoly Miss 
WALKERDIN®=, B A.. 








10 Bolton Gardens, S. 
ADMIN’ T ‘ON SC HOOL, Westbury - on - Trym, 
Bristol. (A Public School for Girls, Founded 1858. 

The fullest pdm is given for the devclopment of 
personality and individual gifts. Self-disciplined freedom, 
adequate Icisure, a sound curriculum, including the study 
ot the evolution of civilisation, and of civic, national and 
international affairs, prepare the girls for world-citizenship 
and service, Girls 0: non-British: nationality are welcome 
n ths community. 

Visitor: The Righ: Hon, the Viscoun. Ceci! of 
Chelwood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

President of the Board of Governors; Gilbert Murray, 
Fsq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt.. ?.B.A., Emeritus Professor 
ot Greek in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mist es: Miss Baker, B.A, 


i RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Gi-ls and Boys.— 
Apply Mas. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 








| Rae FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL Colet 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern educa ion tor boys 2nd girls from 2-14 years old. 





"Wimbledon (WIM. 1589). 
boys and girls 5-1 ycars. 


Lyndale School. 
life. 67 


i ELTANE SCHOOL, 
Day and Boarding. 





YWISS COTTAGE. 
girls ‘rom 2}. Open-air 
6465. 


Boys and 
Eton Avenue, 
PRI, 
IKK LE SW IC K “SC HOOL., Derwentwater. Progressive 

\ education stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 
Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 
open scholarships. Fees £82. 


Mtr r MAN’: Ss GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

zad Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, | 
Cambridge, !ate Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of 





and girls 8-19. 





the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase | 


resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will b: prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession and tor advanced work in Music or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil, The house 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 
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SCHOOLS—continued 
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S!: CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 

(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees, in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
PeOerssy. Headmaster. H. Lyn Harris. M.A., LL.B. 
(Camb.), 


EDALES SCHOOL, Peiersfield, Hants. 





(Founded 


1893). A co-educational boarding school for boys 
and girls from 11-19. Separate junior school for those 
from §-11. Inspected by the Board of Education. 


Couniry estate ot 150 acres. Home Farm. Education 
is on modern lines and aims at securing the fullest in- 
dividual development in, and through, the community. 





Headmaster: I’, A. Meter, M.A. (Camb.). 
ee ee ans, Crowborough, Sussex, Pre-prep. 


all-yes ur-round home. Sound, carly 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls, 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply SecRETARY. Crowborough 299. 


chool and 





UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. Progressive 
Home School for young children. Delightful 
country surroundings. Open-air lite, Riding School on 
premises. All-round education a: moderate inclusive 
fees. Miss M. K. Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 


ALSTEAD PLACE, nezr SEVENOAKS. Prepara- 
iory School, Boys and Girls, 7-14. Recognised 
by the Board of Education. Modern outlook. 








FOREST School, co-educaiional, boarding, 5-18 years; 
individual time-tables. 0 acres parkland. Reep- 
ham, Norfolk. 


INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 








health and happiness. LELIzABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 

borough 224. 

Cn eo tf HOUSE, WESTONBIRT, TET- 
, GLOS, A year’s course for girls of 17 


~ history, economics, outlines of 
government, local and central. Biology, psychology, 
infant welfare. An introduction to the socia) services by 
observation and practical work. Apply Warden. 


and oa 





"THE Hampden School, 14 Holland Park, W.1r. A 
schvol offering every opportunity for vigorous 
Open-air activity—large garden, sun terrace, water 
pools and sand pits. Children at play and work acquire 
French and German by natural method at this non-profit- 





making school. Vacancies for children 2-9. Apply 
Lestiz Brewer, Headmaster. Park 4775. 
HELSEA OPEN-AIR NURSERY SCHOOL, 


51 Glebe Place, S W.3, for children 2-6 years. 
Hours 9.30-3.45. Medical care and trained supervision. 
Recognised by the Board of Education Application for 
vacancies to Mrs. Eanest Davies. 
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SCHOOLS—continued 


Cc ER SCHOOL, 71 & 72 Queen's 's Gate, 
W.7. Frobisher 4223. 
A and Boardi school for Girls where a liber! 
achieves a high sta oi work, Prepara- 
tory cnt tor boys and 


TS BYRON HOUSE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE, N.<. N.6. 

Recognised by the Board of Education. Day school 
for Boys and Girls from 5-14 years. 
2-5 years. Mountview 6403. 


As HEIGHTS, Farnham, Surrey. Three 

Scholarships up to L100 ¢ annum for boys aged 

8-14. Closing date June 30 from the 
HEADMASTER. 


P!NEHURST HOME SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 








Nursery class 








Kent. Co-education 3 A 12-years. Food reiorm 
diet. Supbaiking, Riding. Muss M. B. Rew. Goud. 
hurst 11 





Kew} LANGLEY PRIORY, Herts. Co-educational 
tding and Day School, conducted according to 
the oo of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 


UMMER HOLIDAYS! Boy, aged 14-16, wanted 

as paying guest in French family (2 sons): seaside, 

tennis, etc. Apply MMe. THigpaut, 19 Bid, Flaudrin, 
Paris XVI. 


HE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU recommend witho out 
charge reliable Boarding Schools for boys and girls. 

Tutors, Secretarial and F inishing Schools at home and 
abroad. 7 Sicilian Avenue, W.C.1 (HOLborn 8901). 


L AMENEE, Villars-sur-Oilen, Switzerland (4,10011. 
‘Twenty a and girls (4 to 18). 


ONLY K AUTHORISED BY 
PUBLIC AND “PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion for Preparatory Schools. Consult re schools, careers, 
professions, etc. 10s. 6d, net. YEAR BooKk Press, 
31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 























APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


ANCASHIRE COUN’ ae L ‘eee 
AUDENSHAW BRAN 

Applications are invited _ the post of Branch 
Librarian at the above Library. Candidates must 

ssess the Certificate for the Diploma of the School of 

ibrarianship, cr, must have passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the Library Association. Salary £170- 
£12-£230. The successful candidate wi!l be required 
to pass a medical examination and to contribute to the 
Lancashire County Council’s superannuation seheme. 
Applications, accompanied by copies of three testimonial 
should reach the Director of Education, County Offic es, 
Preston, endorsed ‘‘ Library,” not later than the first 
post on Saturday, 4th June. 


HE BARBER INSTITUTE OF FINE ARIS 
(U niversity of Birmingham) 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT CURATOR 
The Trustees of the Barber Institute of Fine Arts 
invite applications for the post_of Assistant Curator 
Commencing salary £400 p.a. Candidate should be of 
the age between 25 and 35 years. A good University 
degree, preferably in Modern Languages, together with 
some knowledge of the History of Art and of the great 
art collections in Great Britain and on the Continent, i 
desirable. 
Particulars relating to the appointment can be obtained 
from the Secretary to the Trustees, Mr. V. W. Grosvenor, 
LL.B., F.S.A.A., 113 Colmore Row, Birminghem, 3. 











NEW &: ABI AN RE SEARCH BUREAU. ~ Applic \- 


tions are invited for three research assistantships 
/ 


of £200 each, to be granted for a year’s work on foc 
policy, social services, and financial organisation frc 
socialist standpoint. Details from the General Secrctary, 
37 Great James Street, London, W.C.1. Final applica- 
tions to be receiv red not dater than June 13. 


NTEL LIGEN’ T, educated, adaptable young man as 
| 





personal secretary to managing director, cine 
Theatre company. Shorthand-typing essential. Ful 
details, age, experience, ctc. Also photograph to Box 


No. M.23 i ot Jennings Publicity, Ltd., 5 and 6 
Cork Street, W.1 


ple ASANT and capable worker requi ined take enti 

charge proicssional woman’s small fiat and small 
boy (school in mornings). All 
Simple Continental cooking preferred. 








electric equipment. 
Write Box 1894 





DUCATED girl, 22, secretary, now German corr 
spondent City firm, fluent French, wants summ 
abroad, any capacity; or intelligent work England. 
Own car. Box No. 1916. 


TOM: AN writer secks job, London. " Modern Great S, 
Oxford. Experienced secretarial, journalis 
sychological, social work; old book-selling. Fo our 
anguages. _ Box 1892. 


UALIFIED, ex perienced young woman = sec! 
opportunity of working with group small children 
whose parents are interested in their best development ii 
early years. Box 1873. 


Buc ATED girl requires post as cook- Secreta 

Experienced cooking, housekeeping, and sccre- 
tarial work. Suit author or professional lady. App! 
Box 1897. 


Vy 7RITER, bachelor, 33, offers companionship and 
services, typing, proofreading, etc., in return 
hos spitality, seaside orcountry. 3-4 months, Box 190! 
E ONS. GRADUATE, 36, Progressive Schoolmaste: 
Bursar; varied experience, home, abroad; sce! 














post. Box1928. ‘“ . he 
ARNING! WwW ill refuse typical ‘secretarial post 
offered. Four years of reporting, editing, in‘cr- 


viewing and film scenario work should be worth more to 
a girl (21) who is secking the middle of the ladder. Ii! 
you have an interesting rung free, will you write Box 
1952 for an interview. 


CLASSIF iED ‘ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates, and al information on page 929. 








Ente red as second < Mail Matter at the 


Garden, 


lass New 


Stamford Street, 


York. 
London, §.E1; 


N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great 
Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, 


Britain for the 
High Llboiborna, 


Proprictors by The Cornwall Press Ltd., Pari is 
London, W.C.1 
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